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Terms. $1.00 per annum; two years, $1.80; three 
years, $2.50; five years, £3.75, in advance; or two 
copies to one address, $1.5); three copies, $2.50; 

ve copies, $3.75. These terms apply both to the 
Jnited States, Canada, and Mexico. To all other 
eountries inthe Universal Postal Union, 18 cents 
per year extra for postage. To all countries out of 
the U. P. U., 42 cents per annum extra. 

Discontinuances. The journal is sent until or- 
ders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
due notice when the subscription expires, and fur 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subserib- 
er whose subscription hus expired, wishing his 
journal! discontinued, will please drop us a card at 
once; otherwise we shall assume that he wishes his 
journal continued, and will pay for it soon. If you 
wish your journal discontinued at the end of the 
time paid for, say so in ordering, and your wishes 
will be respected. 

Terms to Agents Who Secure Subscriptions. 
Clubs to different postoftices, 9) cents each; or to 
the same postoftice, 75 cents each, providing that 
the names secured are for not less than $1.00 each 
nor advertised for less than $1.00. In other words, 
a subscriber who, by personal solicitation, secures 
subscriptions in his own locality, may retain 25 
cents for every name taken for $1.00; but at least 
half the names se secured must be new, und cash | 
must accompany order. 

Receipts tor Money. We i receipt for 
subscription money. The change of the date on the 
little label shows you that the money has been 
duly received, and credited. During December and 


BEN) no 


January it sometimes takes us three or four weeks | 


1. If the ix 


us, but don't write 


before the date change label not 
changed in six weeks write 
fore that time. 

How to Send Money. You can send money at 
our risk by P.O. order, express money-order, or 
bank check or draft, 
are available, by registered letter Money sent in 
any other way is at your risk. We pay no exchange 
or express charges on money. Be sure to sign yvour 
express mouey-order, or indorse your check or 
draft, if not made payable to order of A. 1. Root 
If you neglect this it will have to be sent back to 
you. 
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space, therefore, measure one inch. Remember that 
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pareil lines of space, 
For electrotyped advertisements we will allow an 
additional discount of 5 per cent 
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The American Bee Journal, weekly, 
| The Bee-Keepers’ Keview, 
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The British Bee Journal. 
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American Gardening, 
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Farm Journal, 
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U.S. Official Postal Guide, 
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Drainage and Farm Journal, 
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Iilustrated Home Journal, 


Orchard aud Garden, 1.40 


Hebblewhite & Co., 369 George St., Sidney, New 
South Wales, are our authorized agents for Austra- 
lin and adjacent islands. All remittances for sub- 
seriptions to GLEANINGS should be made to them. 
Subscription price, 5 shillings per annum postpaid. 
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never 


Extracted Honey 
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of a BEE-KEEPER. If labeled at 
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not be successfully 
adulterated, but all 


Honey, 


the kind that comes from hives, whether 
comb or extracted, should have the pack- 
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Honey Labels, 


printed, and bearing the name 
and address of the producer. Nothing 
goes far to prove that HONEY IS 
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Our facilities for doing all 
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ational Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


MEMBER’S VOTING BLANE. 





Officers for 1892.-—President. James Heddon. 


G. W. Demaree, C. C. Miller. 


3s: oe 


Vice-Presidents. G. M. Doolittle, A. J. Cook, A. I. Root, 
Manager, Secretary and Treasurer, Thomas G. Newman. 











The Constitution, as it is proposed to Amend if. 


ARTICLE I.—This organization shall be known as 
the * National Bee-Keepers’ Union,” and shall meet 
annually, or as of.en as necessity may require. 

ARTICLE I1.—Its object shall be to protect the 
interests of the Bee-Keepers, and to defend their 
rights. 

ARTICLE I11.—The Officers of this Union shall 
consist of a President, five Vice-Presidents, and a 
General Manager (who shall also be the Secretary 
and Treasurer), whose duties shall be those usually 
performed by such officers. They shall be elect. a 
by ballot, and hold their severai offices for one 
year. or until their successors are elected; blank 
ballots for this purpose to be mailed to every 
member by the General Manager. 

ARTICLE 1V.—The Officers shall constitute an 
Advisory Board,which sbali determine what course 
shall be taken by this Union, upon any matter 
presented to it for action; and cause such extra 
assessments to be made upon the members us may 
become necessary; provided that only one assess- 
ment shall be made in any one fiscal year, without 





a majority vote of all the members (upon blanks 
furnished for that purpose), together with a 
statement showing why any other assessment may 
be required. ' 

ARTICLE V.—Any person may become a member 
by paying to the General Manager an Entrance Fee 
of ONE DOLLAR. for which he shall receive a 
printed receipt, making him a member of the 
Union, entitled to allits rights and benefits. The 
Annual Fee of $1.00 shell be due on the first day 
of Janucry in each yerr. and MUST be paid 
within siy months in order to retain membership 
in this Union 

ARTICLE VI.—The Funds of this Union shall be 
used for any purposes in the interests of the 
pursuit of, bee culture, when such are approved by 
the Advisory Board; and to pay the legitimate 
expenses of this Union. such as printing. postage, 
salary of the Manager. clerk-hire, ete 

ARTICLE VII.— This Constitution may be 
amended by a majority vote of all the members 
at any time. 


How to Become Members. 
The entrance fee is $1.00, and that pays for the dues of any portion of the unexpired 


calender year, ending Dec. 31. 


Then it costs$1.00 for annual dues, which are payable 


every New Year's day, and must be paid within 6 months, in order to retain membership. 
If membership ceases, then all claims against former members also cease; and al! claims 


to the protection of the Union are dissolved. 





To Thomas G. Newman, General Manager, 
147 South Western Avenue, Chieago, Hs. 


I enclose $1.00 for Annual Dues to December 31, 1898, and my Ballot for 
Officers for the ensuing year, which you are requested to record, as follows: 


For President 


For Five Vice-Presidents...:.........0...:. 


For General Manager, Secretary and Treasurer 


{mendments to Constitution— YVes—No 


Salary of Manager—20 


on January 1, 18__ 


Sign here 


County... 


Croes off one word.) 


per cent of gross Ineome of current year, to hegin 


Here write any year after 1885, when the Union was organized. 


State... 


Be sure to fill all the blank spaces. 





This Blank must be filled up and returned (with $1.00) before January 


93. or the Vote will be lost. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO GLEA 








THE BEE-KEBPERS’ TNION; A FEASIBLE METH- 
OD PRESENTED FOR THROTTLING THE EVILS 
RESULTING FROM THE ADULTERATION 
OF HONEY. 


The following, from the General Manager of 
the Bee- Keepers’ Union, will explain itself: 

For several months there has been much discussion 
in the bee-periodicals, about the Union assuming 
new functions. As noone is able to say whether it 
shall or shall not do so, it is now proposed to submit 
it toa vote. 

In-order to act in a legitimate manner, here comes 
a motion from one of the Vice-Presidents. It explains 
itself: 

“Mr. THos. G. NEWMAN, 
General Manager of the Bee-keepers’ Union: 

“T move you that the scope of the Nz ational Bee- 
keepers’ Union be enlarged, so as to include prose- 
cutions, looking to the prevention of the adultera- 


tion of honey. 
“ Yours truly, A. J. CooK.” 


This has been seconded by Mr. Ernest R. Root, 
and supported by a number of other members. 

In order to’submit it to the members, I have pre- 
pared an amended Constitution, sufficiently broad 
to allow of the proposed new functions and any 
others which may hereafter come up. It vests in 
the Advisory Board the power to act on any matter 
in the interest of the pursuit of bee culture, pre- 
sented to the Union for its action. In this way im- 
mediate work can be done without waiting tor a 
full vote of the membership. Of course, cure must 
be taken to put into office its best and most reliable 
members (a good selection can be made from the 
list of names attached to this Report, and such only 
are eligible to office). 

I desire that this matter should receive due con- 
sideration and would ask every member to vote. 
Let there be no spaces unfilled when you return 
the * Voting-Blank,” to be exchanged for a Member- 
ship Certificate. 

1e Only changes in the Constitution submitted 
arein Articles 1V.and VI Please read these care- 
fully, and then vote FOR or AGAINST, as you deem 
for the best interests of the Union. 

If the amended Constitution is:adopted (it tikes a 
majority vote to do so), then the duties cf the 
General Manager will be greatly enlarged, and it is 
nothing but just that he should have a sulary. | 
would suggest thatit be decided to muke that salary 
2u per cent of the gross income of the Union for 
each year — whatever that may be. 

Some have stated that it was a mistake not to 
have done this at the start, and perhaps it was. 
This matter can, however, be adjusted now, and it 
is therefore submitted to a vote when such salary 
should commence. 

A little further on, the 
very modestly writes this: 

Now comes the most difficult part of my report. I 
have repeatedly stated that I ought to retire, and 
give place to a younger man, but the appeal comes 
to me from so many members not to think of such 
a thing, at least for the present. that I have called 
a halt,— to let “feelings consult with “judgment” 
as to my duty in the matter. 

In order that the reader may act intelligent- 
ly, we will review the situation: 

On page 610 of our issue for Aug. 15, Mr. 
Mefntyre, having in view the extent to w thie h 
honey is now adulterated, expressed a wish that 
bee-keepers, when they met in Washington, 
would organize another union, for the express 
purpose of fighting the evil. He believed that 
such a union would have ten times the strength 
of the old one, because they would all be inter- 
ested in a matter that seemed to threaten the 
very foundations of the honey industry. At the 
time, it seemed to us it would be more feasible 
and economical to modify the constitution of the 
eristing Bee-keepers’ Union, and this view was 


General Manager 
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later shared by Prof. Cook, in the American 
Bee Journal. he old Union has been a mag- 
meneenS Success, and, under the old leadership 
of Mr. Newman, we felt sure that, by enlarging 
its scope a little, it would be able to doa ten- 
fold greater and more important work. Bee- 
keepers are vastly more interested in the anni- 
hilation of the evils resulting from the adulter- 
ation of honey, on account of which the price 
of the honest product has gone down, so that 
ten times the number would come forward with 
their dollars and sustain such a union. 

The old (or existing) Union, with its present 
constitution protects its members only against 
neighbors who force them into court by claim- 
ing that their bees are a nuisance; and while it 
has done a grand work in establishing valuable 
precedents in law, its scope is so narrow that 
very few  bee-keepers, comparatively, think 
they can afford to become members; for most 
of them have such good neighbors of whom 
they have no fears. While there are a hundred 
bee keepers who feel the need of protection 
under the old constitution, there will be a 
thousand who will come to the support of the 
Union with its new constitution. 





UNION WITH NEW FUNCTIONS IS 
NECESSARY. 

A few years ago adulteration was not prac- 
ticed enough to make any special action on the 
part of bee-keepers necessary; but now that we 
huve had a series of four or five bad seasons, 
the pure article has become very scarce, and 
dishonest dealers have begun to piece it out, by 
adding a certain per cent of glucose. In the 
light of some facts that have come to our 
knowledge, and which we are not at present in 
position to set before the bee-keeping world, we 
must admit that the evil is growing under our 
inaction and silence, and will continue to grow, 
unless bee- keepers wake up and take some deti- 
nite and decisive action at once. The fact that 
the price of honey fails to go up, in obedience 
to the law of supply and demand, is significant: 
and it seems to us that it is the duty of every 
bee-keeper, who depends largely upon the sale 
of honey for his bread and butter, to enroll him- 
self at once by the payment of a dollar, voting 
“yes,” aud filling out the blank on the other 
side; fold this sheet up and inclose it in an en- 
velope and send it to Thos. G. Newman, 147 
South Western Avenue, Chicago, 

We have done in the past what we could to 
warn Lhose, whom we suspected of adulterating, 
to bea little careful: but it was impossible to 
do the effective work that a bee-keepers’ union, 
armed with a good salaried officer, and two or 
three thousand dollars in its treasury, could do. 
The mere fact that such a union was existing. 
and that bee- keepers would everywhere report 
suspected cases to this union, would make the 
business of adulterating exceedingly risky. 

With regard to the General Manager, we 
would say that Thomas G. Newman is emphat- 
ically the right man, and in view of the _. 
liant success of the old Union—and Mr. New- 
man was its backbone and sinew—no one, we 
, ae sure, would think of voting for any one 
elise, 

Without wishing to disparage the capacity of 
Mr. James Heddon, the President, we would 
suggest that, as he is not of the legal fraternity, 
the Hon. R. L. Taylor, a good lawyer and bee- 
keeper, be elected in his place. While Mr. 
Newman is possessed of good legal knowledge, 
it will be of great advantage to him to be in 
direct consultation with the next chief officer 
of the Union. 

As to a Salary of 20 per cent of the gross in- 
come to the General Manager, it seems to us 
there is nothing unreasonable in that. Good 
men, to do good work, must be remunerated. 


WHY THE 
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Root’s Goods for the West. 


Bee-Keepers of the West 


Should remember that we have established at Des Moines, Iowa, a 
WESTERN BRANCH where a full line of Bee-keepers’ Supplies are 
kept for sale. You can save time and freight by ordering from our 
Western Branch. We have engaged Jos. Nysewander to take charge 
of this business, who will give all orders goed, careful, and prompt at- 
tention. Send for his price list for “93. Address 





Joseph Nysewander, Des [oines, lowa. 













SRE Ames of Se KEEPERS SUPPLIES. 
OR com KINC meas LEAHY MFG. CO. Hiccinsvitte- Mo. 


lu writing advertisers please Inention this paper 21tfdb 








DOVETAILED HIVES, ‘SIMPLICITY HIVEs, 


SECTIONS, EXTRACTORS, ETC. 
FULL LINE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. ' 
60-PAGE CATALOGUE. ltfdb 


J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 


"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 








ROOT’S GooDs. FOR THE EAST. 
Bee-Keepers of the East should 
Bear In Mind 1: »e have established at Syracuse an Ragtern Branch 
\ ere our Bee-keepers’ Supplies are kept for sale, and prompt shipment. You can save time 


und freight by ordering from our Eastern Branch. We have engaged Mr. I. A. Sal- 
isbury to take charge of this business, and he will treat you well. He will 











be pleased to send you a list of goods kept in stock. 





Interesting Monthly for 


jjustraleg The Family and Fireside 


Welcome in every Home. 
flo me 









i 
Large Premiums for Clubs. 
Sam ple C Cc opy' sent Free. 


THOMAS G. NEwMAN, 


ALES 147 South Western Ave., 
tebe ISAeN- CHICAGO, - - ILLS. 


ALE. Nineteen colonies brown bees. in Jou 


Dovetailed or otherwise. All kinds of bee-supplies. 
movable-frame hives. Most of them hung on im- 


Address all orders, 
Write for free catalogue. 
proved Hoffman frames. Contain now honey enough 


EASTERN BRANCH, F. A. SALISBURY, Agent, Syracuse, N. Y. 
W.H. PUTNAM, River Falis, Pierce Co., Wis. 
to pay forsome. Will sell for $3.00 per colony, as 


+ 
Bee-PFlives. f 
«@"ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 
they stand, if taken at once. 


Please mention this paper. 
JOHN DAVIS, Garde n C ity, Ark. 


: ee ALL Eggs and Pla ints, Fowls, Poultry- -books and 

JENNIE ATCHLEY’ s HOME | Papers; finely ill. circular free. Address 
GEER BROS., St. M: urys, Mo., 

will be at Greenville, Hunt County, Tex., in 1893, | l4tfdb Or, H. B. GEER, N: ashville 

ready with queens again. 19tfdb 





, Tenn. 
Please mention this paper 
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Warts or Exchange Department. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our usu 
al rates. All advertisements intended for this department 
must not exceed five lines, and you must SAY you want your 
adv’t in this department, or we will not be responsible for er- 
rors. You can have the notice as many lines as you please; 
but all over five lines will cost you according to our regular 
rates. This department is intended only for bona-fide ex 
changes. Exchanges for cash or for price lists, or notices of- 
fering articles for sale,can not be inserted under this head. 
For such our regular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and 
they will be + with the regular advertisements. We can not 
be responsible for dissatisfaction arising from these “‘swaps.’’ 














W.. To exchange one Spencer repeating 
rifle, value $8; also a good small printing-office 
complete, worth $14. What have you to offer? 24-1d 

W.H. Laws, Lavaca, Ark. 
W ANTED —A young man of good habits, willing 
to make himself useful on a farmand help in 


the apiary. To the right man a comfortable home 
and a chance for advancement is offered. 1d 
CHARLES STEWART, Sammonsville, Fulton Co.,N.Y. 


ANTED.—To sell one six-horse boiler, upright, 
W 26x60, 37 2-in. flues; one five-horse e ngine, cyl- 
inder 5x6 in., combined base; warranted all in good 
working order. Pric . Sli 30.00 f. o. b. cars. «l. 


. W. KEENEY, Shirland, Ill. 
ANTED.—To exchange for offers, a complete 
outfit for making bee-hives, Root’s 2 H. P. ex- 


Write 
Ind. 


pansive engine, all in good order. Must sell. 
quick for particulars. A. B. HERMEN, 
Lock Box J, Burnett's Creek, White Co., 


ws NTED.—To exchange berry-plants, or grape- 
vines, for bees, queens, honey, or offers. 
1-2d Ezra G. SmitH, Manchester, Ont. Co., N. Y. 


A small second-hand threshing -ma- 
Must be in good order. 
Iowa. 


ANTED. 
chine and cleaner. 
JOHN B. LINDLE, Muscatine, 


ANTED.—To Vandervort 

foundation-mills, 
lbs. of pure beeswax. 
one. F. M. 


exchange two new 

one 12 and one 6inch, for 100 
A great bargain for some 

TAINTOR, Greenfield, Mass. 


 coaeans To rent an apiary, ora position as an 
apiarist in California. Correspond with 


CHAS. Brown, Nicolaus, Sutter Co., Cal. 








BEE-HIVES AND SUPPLIES. 
Send for catalogue free. Address 
SAMUEL JONES, Highland Park 
College, Des Moines, Iowa. 
From Best of. ‘Stock. 
Queens gj y, Doolittie’s, Method. 1893 
tfc 


Port Orange, Fla. 


One Given foundation- ress, good 
Or a a as new; very cheap. Address 
1-2-3 H. D. EDWARDS, Delhi, Il. 


OTTUMWA BEE-HIVE FACTORY. 


Bee-keepers, look to your interests. Every thin 





in the ine of bee-supplies constantly on han 
Price list free. GRECORY Bros. & SON, 
1-28d fOttumwa, Ia. South side. 


Please mention tnis paper. 








| tom wr x 








JAN. 1. 





Chaff Hives. 







































I offer special inducements to those who will 
sell my chaff hive. Send for terms. 
J. A. ROE, Union City, Ind. 


Please mention this paper. 


HEDDON’S 


SUCCESS 


NT as 


BEE CULTURE. 


“es 50 CTS. 


EXTRACTED 


HONEY 


PRICES LOW. 
Send address for circular to 
JAMES HEDDON, 
DOWACIAC, MICH. 


Please mention this paper. 
se —— in all. 


For Sale. ss. 


Miss Ann Carr, nnetiinateltin, Pa. 








A mixed lot of 
hives with bees, 





Friends, I can furnish you 
B rric with all kinds of berry-plants 
e ot 2 one-half the usual 

Plants warranted. 


Bank references. Satistac tion guaranteed. 6tfdb 
Address EZRA G. SMITH, ipanghester, wm We 


AWLP, Engine 6 H. P, Boiler 


For sale cheap if wanted at once. 


D. Ss. - HALL, South Cabot, Vt. 


CHAFF HIVES. 


I offer special inducements to those who will sell 
my hives. Sendforterms. J. A. ROE, Union City, Ind. 


Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Supply Co. 


Will furnish every thing used in the apiary, at bot- 
Write for circular price list to 


. B. KLINE, Secy., Topeka, Kan. 
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HONEY COLUMN. 





CITY MARKETS. 
Sr. Louis.—Honey.— Choice white-clover honey is 
‘ather scarce in this market. In single-tier 1-lb. 
sections will sell readily at 18c: good fair stock at 
15@16; Spanish needle at 14@15; buckwheat at 


13@14; dark and broken at 7@12, as to quality. Ex- | 


tracted, choice white-clover, in cans, 8@9; fair, 7; 

in barrels, 6%; Southern, in barrels, 54@6. 
Beeswax, firm; prime, 244@25; burnt, or mixed 

with tallow, half price. W. B. WEsTCOTT, 
Dee. 12. St. Louis, Mo. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Honey.—Our market has consumed 
a large quantity of honey during the past week. We 
have paid from 17@I18 for strictly fancy white; 
14@16 for choice white; 13 for choice dark; 10 for 
common dark. Strained honey 8@9, in small quan- 
tities. Large barrels unsalable. We look to see 
trade considerably duller, and prices lower after 
the holidays. J. A. SHEA & Co., 
Dec. 19. 14 & 16 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ALBANY.—Honey.—There was quite a demand for 
comb honey during the holidays; but the market is 
now very quiet with prices unchanged. We quote: 
White clover, 14@15; mixed, 1W@I2; buckwheat, 
9@.10; two-pound sections, a cent less. Extracted, 
white, 8@9; dark, 6%@7. 
Dec. 24. CHAS. MCCULLOCH & CO., 
393-397 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


KANSAS Crity.— Honey.—Demand good, supply 
large. White 1-lb., 17¢c. Extracted, 6@8.—Beeswaz. 

None on market. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 

Dec. 19. 514 Walnut St... Kansas City, Mo. 





CLEVELAND.—Honey.—Honey -murket lower; de- 
mand lighter. A No. 1, 14@14%. 

Beeswax, 22@24. Demand good. 

REYNOLDs & WILLIAMS, 

Dec. 19. 80 & 82 Broadway, Cleveland, O. 

Boston.—Honey.—Honey is selling slowly, and 
prices are lower; we quote: Best 1-lb. comb at 16@17. 
Extracted, 8@9. Beeswax.—None on hand. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
Dec. 9. Boston, Mass. 


Str. Louts.—Honey.—There is no material change 
since our last. Extracted honey is quite searce. 
Dec. 19. D. G. Tur Gro. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo, 


KANSAS CiTY.—Honey.—There is no change to 
note in the honey-market since our last. 

Comb, 1-lb., No. 1 white, 16@17; No. 2 white, 14@15; 
No. l amber, 14@15; No. 2 amber, 10@12; extracted 
white, 7@74%; amber, 6@6%. 

CLEMONS-MASON Com. Co., 

Dec. 19. Kansas City, Mo. 


CuicaGo.—Honey.— Comb honey selling slowly at 
17@18ce for best grades. The dark grades sell at 
11@13e; good but not white, 15@16c. Extracted, 
without material change; salés chiefly at 7 and 8¢; 
some poor at 6c and fancy, 9c. Now is a good time 
to send extracted to market. 

R. A. BURNETT, 
Dec. 20. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Tl 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—Demand is fair for extract- 
ed honey at 6@8c on arrival. Supply fair. There is 
a fair demand for comb honey, with no choice honey 
on the market. Best white brings 14@16c in the 
jobbing way. Beeswax, demand is good at 23@25c 
for good to choice ) ellow on arrival. 

CHAS. F. MutH & Son, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Dec. 22. ' 

BUFFALO.—Honey.—Choice white-clover honey, 
light receipts in our market. Selling mostly ai 16c, 
occasionally, lic; No. 2 grade of white honey, from 
13@14c; buckwheat honey, liberal supplies, selling 
mostly at 9@10c. BATTERSON & CO., 

Dee 21. 167. 169 Seott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Derroir.—Heoney.—Comb honey selling slowly at 
13@l4e: extra white, 1c. Extracted, 8@&%. Bees- 
war, 25@26. M. H. Hunt, 

Dec. 22. Bell Branch, Mich. 
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Peavine and goldenrod extracted, in 75-lb. cans at 
7c. per lb. Address J. B-~-MuRRAy, Ada, Ohio. 


For SALE.—Three bbls. and twelve 60-lb. cans fine 
Spanish-needle honey. Emit J. BAXTER, 
Nauvoo, Hancock Co., Il. 














CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Indiana State Bee-keepers’ Association will meet at In- 
dianapolis, Jan 18 and 19. R. 8. RUSSELL, Pres. 

Zionsville, Ind. 

The annual meeting of the Ontario Bee-keepers’ Association 
will be held in the town of Walkerton, Ont., Jan, 10, 11, 12, 1893. 
All interested are cordially invited. W. Cousk, See. 

Streetsville, Ont. 





The second annual meeting of the California State Bee- 
keepers’ Association will be held in the Chamber of Commerce, 
Los Angeles, Feb.7 and 8 Programs will soon be issued, for 
which address the secretary, J. H. Martin, Redlands, Cal. 


The Minnesota State Bee-keepers’ Convention is to be held on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, Jan. 12, 13, 14. The by-laws 


have been amended so as to admit members from Western 
Wisconsin. W.H. Putnam, River Falls, Wis. 


The Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-keepers’ Association will 
hold its next annual meeting in Boscobel, Grant Co., Wis., on 
the 13th and 14th of January, 1893, commencing at 10 a.m. All 
members of the association are requested to be present, as the 
following officers are to be elected: President, vice-president, 
secretary, assistant secretary, and treasurer. Blank reports 
will be sent to each member of the association for 1892, with 
instructions. A cordial invitation is extended to all bee-keep- 
ers, and especially to those who would like to join us. Each 
member will be notified at least one month Solere said meet- 


ing. $ BENJ. E. RICE, Sec. 
Boscobel, Wis. 


AUCITE STOVE-MATS. 


How much of domestic happi- 
ness is marred because the dishes 
prepared for dinner are scorched 
or burned! How annoying to 
have something boil over on the 
stove, as it is likely t» do some- 
times with the most vigilant 
watchfulness. All these troubles 
can be avoided by using the stove- 
mat shown herewith We were 
somewhat skeptical about it till 
we tried itin our home, and now 
we are convinced that there is nothing that can lay 
a better claim to the term ‘‘a household necessity.” 
The matis made of asbestos, bound with sheet steel. 
crumpled around the edge, 9% inches in diameter, 
and is indestructible. Though it is almost as soft 
as felt, it will not burn. You can place it directly 
on the blaze of a gasoline-stove, over the gas-jet, 
in the fireplace, or on the stove, and it will prevent 
burning of all kinds of food that ordinarily require 
stirring. Nostirring is required for oatmeal, milk, 
rice, custards, blanc mange, jellies, butters, catsups, 
apple sauce, etc. In fact, nothing will burn on it. 
Coffee will not boil over if the pot is on the mat; 
bread toasts nicely on it. Try it and be convinced. 
For the nursery there is nothing equal to heat the 
milk and food for the baby. Ifa grate fire, lay the 
mat on the open fire. If the mat becomes soiled, do 
not wash or scrape, but turn the soiled part next to 
fire. and burn until clean. The mat regularly retails 
for 25 cts. We will furnish them at 20 cts. each; 
$2.00 per doz. By mail, 6 cts. each extra, or 65 cts. 
per dozen. We will furnish 6 doz. for $1100, or one 
gross for $20.00. We have already sold over 10 gross 
in less than three months. We will give one free, 
postpaid, for a new subscription to GLEANINGS, with 
your own renewal and $2.00, 


A. 1. RCOT, Medina, Ohio. 


TWE * DRAINAGE. 


BY W. I. CHAMBERLAIN, A. M., LL. D., 

Formerly Secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 
and late President of the lowa State Agricultura! Col- 
lege. At present Associate Editor of the 
Ohio Farmer. 

This is a valuable companion to our other rural 
books. It embraces the experience of forty years 
of one of our foremost practical agriculturists, who 
has laid with his own hands over 15 miles of tile. 

Price 35¢c; by mail, 40c. 

A.!. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 
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Best Articles from Best Men. 


With the Dec. issue the BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW is five years old. This last number of the fifth year’is 
unique. Its editor asked each of several of the best bee-keepers to write what he (the bee-keeper) consid- 
ered the best article he ever wrote. Each was to go over, in his mind, the bee-keeping of the past, see how it 
had progressed first in this direction, then in that; met this obstacle, then that; then consider the bee- 
keeping of the present, its needs and necessities; and then try and give the best advice possible to give in 
a single article as to the course that bee-keepers ought to pursue in the future to make their pursuit more 





pleasant and profitable. 


bee-keepers ought to work to better their condition, send 10 cents for the Dec. REVIEW. 
the way, the Nov. number gives the views of such men as Doolittle, 
There will also be sent a sheet 


sent the Oct. and Nov. issues. By 


Taylor, and Miller upon that vexed question of ** Sugar-Honey Production.” 


With it 


If you wish to know in which direction the leaders in apiculture believe that 
will be 


upon which are printed nearly a dozen portraits of the Review's leading correspondents (among them the 
editor), together with a list of all the special oo that have been discussed, the numbers in which they 


may be found. and the prices at which they wil 
numbers may be secured at half price. 
* ADVANCED BEE CULTURE,” for $1.25. 


be sent. 
The price of the REVIEW is $1.(0 a year. 
New subscribers for 1893 get the last three issues of th:s year free. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 





Best on Earth. 


More than one hundred 
thousand Bingham & 
Hetherington Honey- 
knives and Bee-smok- 

[]- 


lustrations sent free. 





ers in daily use. 











Bingham & Hetherington, 


purchase a SELF-HIVER 
until you have read 
about the PERFECTION 
in our 18-page circular. 
Sent free. Address 24-tfdb 
HENRY ALLEY, WENHAM, MASS. 


Great 
Reduction. 


Sections at greatly reduced 





Now, I’ve Got You 


Just read our won- 
derful offer—nothing 
like it heard of before 
in bee-publishing. We 
Give FREE to every new sub- 
scriber to the WEEKLY 


AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL 


who sends $1.00 fora 
year’s subscription, a 
copy of * Newman’s” 
BEes AND HONEY 
—a $1.00 book FREE. 
Has 225 pages, 200 il- 
lustrations, bound in 
heavy, tinted paper. 
Just the book for the 
beginner or expert. 
YOU ought to have it 
Send us 2 new names 
at 31.00 each for the 
Bee Journal one year & 
get the book as a pre- 
mium;we also send it 
to each of the 2 subs. 
Sample Journal free 
GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
199 E. Randolph St.. 
CHICAGO, - ILL. 








Consists of fire-pot, 


soldering -irons in 
Whole kit, boxed, 


Agents wanted 


OAT 





A proposition is also made whereby these back 
The REVIEW one year and 


OATMAN'S 
SOLDERING AND BEPAIR EIT 


solder- 


ing-irons, solder, and solder- 
ing-fluid. with tools compl’te 
as shown in cut, with direc- 
tions for soldering different 
metals. and how to keep your 


shape. 
12 Ibs. 


Shipped on receipt of $2.00. 


prices. Hives, Shipping- : sate * ROSH Or.... 
cases, etc., at Bed - Rock RETAIL 
Prices. Write for free Ill. SUPPLIES ie 
Yate si : a P . a . 
Catalogue and Price List. Everything usedin the Apiary. 
; Greatest variety and largest stock 
G. B. Lewis Co., in the West. New catalog, 54 illustrated pages, 
= Wis. free to bee-keepers. E. ERETCHMEB, RED OAE, I0WA. 


Watertown, =- = 


Please mention this paper. 


2tfdb 














Rete teste ve wte ete vteieitereteiweyerete ye ye yer rer tet eye eye ye ee SH 
‘| Porter Spring Bee-E AG 4 
a reat Success. 

| Porter Spring Bee-Escape. 4 
4 We guarantee it to be far superior to all others. If, on trial of from one to a dozen, you do mm 
q not find them so, or if they do not press satisfactory in every way, return them by mail with- ¥ 
* in 90 days after receipt, and we will refund your money. PRICES: Each, by mail, postpaid, be 
with full directions, 20c; per dozen, $2.25. Send for circular and testimonials. Supply- » 
dealers, send for wholesale prices. 10tfdb R. & E. C. PORTER, Lewistown, Ill. & 

vy 
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“INTERESTS: 
Vol. XXI. 
STRAY STRAWS 


FROM DR. C. C. MILLER. 





Now IS THE TIME to melt up your old combs, 
when they are brittle and you can break them 
up fine. But be sure to soak them full of water 
before melting. 

‘*BucKELBRUT”’ is the name given by the 
Germans to drone brood in worker-cells. Be- 
ing of an economical turn they use one word 
instead of our five. . 

Do YOU LIKE MILK that tastes rich? I'll tell 
you what to try. Put a pan of milk on an 
augite stove-mat on the stove, and let it boil for 
an hour. There's richness for you. 

THAT BEE-ESCAPE of friend Hewes may 
prove to be a “dark horse.” How would it do 
to punch the holes with a fluted punch, abrupt- 
ly tapering instead of gradually tapering ? 

THE SUGAR-HONEY discussion has at least 
shown one thing, and that is, that bee-keepers 
can discuss matters about which they feel deep- 
ly and differ widely, without losing temper. 

BuCKWHEAT is a very uncertain crop for 
honey, according to replies in A. B. J. Doolittle 
says he had a good yield this year, being the 
first pound of buckwheat honey in 15 years. 

WHILE STANDARD SECTIONS are being some- 
what discussed in this country, British bee- 
keepers are quite stirred up over the matter of 
a standard honey-bottle (honey-jar we would 
call it). 

PLEASE, Mr. Epiror, don’t let York’s old 
man monkey with that gun so near my stray 
straws. He looks kind o careless; and if the 
gun should go off he might burn up my whole 
strawstack. 

TuiRtTy-sIx STATEs, if I a rightly informed, 
now have laws against selling tobacco to those 
under 16, and in some States 18, years of age. 
Wouldn’t it be an improvement to raise the age 
from 16 to 60”? 

CRIMSON CLOVER, or scarlet clover, has been 
highly praised as a forage and honey plant. J. 
Fremont Hickman, of Ohio Experiment Station, 
says in Stockman that it does not succeed as 
far north as Ohio. 

SoME PEOPLE are eo pene to alcoholic drinks, 
but think lager beer all right because it isn’t an 
alcoholic drink. The other night I saw a half- 
ounce of fourth-proof alcohol distilled from an 
average glass of lager beer! And people drink 
it for the hops in it! 
wu ror 

“A LARVA 5 DAYS OLD.” Does that mean 
that the egg was laid 5 days ago, or does it 
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mean that the larva hatched from the egg 5 
days ago? Some use it one way and some the 
other, hence confusion arises. Suppose you tell 
us which is the better way, Mr. Editor, and 
then we'll all try to use it the same way. 

R. C. ATKIN at the Colorado State convention 
figured out that. with 100 colonies, a bee-keeper 
might average $253.50 for his year’s labor, and 
$462.50 with 200 colonies. ‘* But,’’ he says, ** the 
average apiarist does not, will not. and can not 
doit. . . . None but the expert apiarist will 
make money out of bees.” 

THE Apiculturist says, ‘“‘Honey and sugar 
mixed, say two pounds of sugar to one of honey, 
is superior in flavor and quality to clear, pure 
honey.” For those who like sugar better than 
honey, wouldn’t it be a still further improve- 
ment toreplace that one pound of honey with 
another of sugar? 

IN BLANKETING HORSES, a writer in the Stock- 
man thinks, it isa bad plan to throw a blanket 
on a horse immediately on stopping, while he is 
wet with perspiration, for then the blanket 
becomes wet, and he has an icy covering; but 
he says, let him dry off a little before blanket- 
ing. Worth thinking about. 

THE MANAGEMENT of the North American 
showed their good sense in having less than the 
usual number of topics on the Washington pro- 
gram. If you get the bee-keepers together 
there will be no trouble about topics to discuss. 
When two bee-keepers meet it doesn’t take 
them two minutes to strike a ** live topic.” 

M. BERTRAND, & prominent French authori- 
ty. and the able editor of the Revue Inter- 
nationale, thinks that there is a kind of heredi- 
ty from the nurse-bees, owing to the food given 
to the larve, and on this account he thinks the 
raising of royal jarvee ought to be entrusted 
only to those colonies whose workers possess 
desirable traits. 

THE FRENCH HORTICULTURAL monthly, ‘“ Le 
Cidre et le Poire.” has an article from Paul 
Noel, in which he says, **The place where bees 
become useful in the highest degree is in the 
orchard. Experiments whéch have been made 
in this regard are so conclusive, that hives of 
bees have become the indispensable adjunct of 
a well-kept orchard.” 

HERE’S A POSTAL from Hasty: ‘ Brother 
Miller, you didn’t stick that straw through me 
in the right direction. I didn’t say, ‘their 
stores below them, but ‘their stores behind 
them.’ You are aware that, with long and 
shallow frames, bees incline to store the honey 
at the rear of the hive, and form the first win- 
ter cluster at the front of the hive.” Glad to 
correct. I was thinking of their climbing up, 
and whatever they left behind was below. 
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THE BICYCLE may prove a great blessing, 
even to us clumsy chaps that never risk our 
necks on them. Never was there any such 
interest in having good roads as now exists, 
and I suspect it’s mainly owing to the wheel. 
If the roads are put in proper order for bike- 
riders, it will make wagons and carriages last a 
third longer. Success to the movement. 


O BALKY CoLONIEs that will not start work in 
sections are thus treated in extreme cases by 
Doolittle, as given in Stockman. Drum or 
shake from the combs the larger part of the 
bees and the queen, and put them in a box or 
hive; and when they commence to build comb 
nicely put them back where they came from, 
using the white combs they have just built as 
starters in the sections. 





LANGSTROTH’S REMINISCENCES. 


MORE ABOUT 





SLAVERY. 





For reasons which will soon appear, I have al- 
ways taken a deep interest in the colored race. 
My maternal granimother was a large slave- 
holder on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 
When she was a rich and fashionable widow, 
the converting grace of God came to her through 
the ministrations of the Methodists, and she 
joined their church, although to connect herself 
with them was almost to lose caste with many 
of her associates. She had always been a kind 
mistress to her servants; but under new and 
better influences she became increasingly so- 
licitous for their welfare. I have often heard 
my mother say that she never thought of strik- 
ing one of her mother’s slaves, any more than 
our children would presume to strike one of our 
white domestics. But this, I believe, was rath- 
er exceptional, and children were often accus- 
tomed to strike and abuse the colored servants, 
almost at will. Whata training for those soon 
to become citizens of a professedly republican 
country! 

At that time a constant terror to the slave 
population was the dread of being sold and 
carried off to the Georgia plantations. Parties 
from the South traveled from plantation to 
plantation, until they had bought enough slaves 
to suit their purposes. One day some of the 
colored servants came running to my grand- 
mother, to tell her that a woman who had es- 
caped from her new owner had just come to her 
premises to hide herself from pursuit. In a 
storm of seeming anger, my grandmother drove 
the informants from her presence, commanding 
them under pain of severe punishment not to 
speak to her another word. The owner of the 
fugitive woman soon appeared, to make known 
his mission. In very few words my grand- 
mother told him that she knew nothing at all 
of where his woman was hiding, and that, if 
she could have her own choice, she would have 
him driven at once from her place: but as the 
law allowed him to search for her, she could 
not prevent it. His search was in vain; and 
a week or more after his departure, the woman 
made her appearance. She lived as a free 
woman, and was always called Georgia Jane, 
and no one ever disturbed her. It must be 
remembered that, in those days, there were no 
telegraphs, railroads, steam boats, or even stage- 
coaches; and the persons who made up those 
gangs could seldom afford to come back to hunt 
for a fugitive. 

My mother’s grandmother had been a very 
worldly woman. One day word came that she 
had been converted. A pious old negro woman, 


when told of it, dropped down on her knees to 
thank God, and vowed that she would not rise 
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from them again that day. Mother says she saw 
her walking on her knees with vessels of milk, 
to and from the milk-house, and doing all her 
work in the same way, for the rest of the day. 
If there was something of superstition in this, 
surely there was much more of the outflow of a 
simple heart, full of love to Jesus, and thank- 
fulness that her old mistress had found her 
Savior. 

Long before she died, my grandmother liber- 
ated all her slaves. She had done all that she 
could for their welfare; but the doctrine tanght 
by John Wesley, that slavery was the sum of 
al villainies, had sunk deep into her heart, and 
her conscience was never at rest until she had 
set them free. To the men and women who 
were able to take care of themselves, their lib- 
erty was given without any restrictions. The 
younger girls were bound out until they were 
18 years of age, and the younger boys until they 
were 21 years old. For the sick and aged a 
suitable provision was made for life; and my 
grandmother, from being a wealthy widow, had 
only enough for a moderate competency. j 

An uncle told me, that, on a visit to the old 
homestead, one of grandmother’s former slaves 
said to him, ** Massa Jim, you know that they 
always used to say, that, if a nigger was set 
free, he was of no account any more, but would 
only laze about and steal. Now, Massa Jim, do 
you know of any of old missis’ servants, that, 
after they got free, went to the jail or the poor- 
house ?*’ My uncle could only say, that, to the 
best of his recollection, none had ever done so. 
**Now, Massa Jim,” continued the old negro, 
‘*kin you say as much for the same number of 
white people, that had as good or even better 
chances than we had?” ‘and I could only re- 
ply,” said my uncle. * * No, Jim, I can not.’ ” 

As my mother had a sister still living there, 

she occasionally visited her old Chestertown 
home. This house was near the steamboat 
landing, and her heart was often deeply pained, 
as she listened to the wailings of poor slaves 
sold away from home and friends. fi was often 
said, by the apologists of slavery, that such 
separations of families were rare; but this was 
far from being so. Asin all the border States 
little or no profit could be made from slave 
labor, the breeding of slaves for a southern 
market was quite common; and we all know, 
even if we have never read Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
what this implies; and, further, in the settle- 
ment of estates it often happened that families 
were cruelly divided. It has been said, that 
the colored people felt such separation for only 
a short time, as the cow and the calf that the 
butcher parts. If this were so, and slavery had 
trained God’s creatures to be no better than the 
brute creation, what a terrible indictment must 
lie against it! It need hardly be said in how 
many cases this charge against such an affec- 
tionate race was the basest of calumnies. 
O Although the law strictly forbade the teach- 
ing of slaves to read, my dear mother, when 
visiting among her old friends, conld never 
bring herself to respect it. A slave who had 
yassed the middle age was trying to learn from 
ier how to read. His progress was painfully 
slow, and he was keptin the little words of the 
spelling-book so long that he begged that she 
would teach him from the big words, further 
on. He could be reconciled to more lessons 
with little words, only when he learned that 
the great General George Washington had to 
learn the little words before he came to the big 
ones. 

The following incident was once witnessed 
by my mother: A colored boy was dragging his 
little master in a small go-cart, when one of the 
wheels came off and the little boy tumbled to 
the ground. As soon as he could recover the 
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use of his feet he flew at the servant, kicking 
and biting him, and pulling his hair, paying no 
attention to his pitiful outcries, saying that he 
could not help the wheel from coming off. 

The hated institution! If possible, its curses 
rested more heavily upon the whites than the 
blacks; and it is often difficult for me to realize 
that I have lived to see it overthrown. 

On one of her visits to her sister, my mother 
was told that an old woman who had been her 
nurse had walked a long distance, and was 
waiting tosee her. As soon as she caught sight 
of my mother. crying out, *‘O Miss Rebekah! 
O Miss Rebekah!” she folded her in her arms, 
and wept over her as though she had been her 
own child. When this scene was over, she 
learned that an old colored waiter, who had 
also walked a long distance, was waiting in the 
kitchen to see her. After an exchange of af- 
fectionate greetings, he said, ‘* Miss Rebekah, 
don’t you remember how Jim used to open 
oysters for you, when you were a little girl?” 
“Oh! yes, Jim,’’ replied my mother; “I re- 
member it very well.” Going to a table, over 
which a neat napkin was spread, he lifted it 
off, and there stood the oysters in their shells, 
all ready to be opened, and the plate on which 
they were to be eaten. ‘Now, Miss Rebekah, 
you must please sit down at this table, just as 
you did when you were a lictle girl, and let old 
Jim open some oysters for you, before he dies.”’ 
My mother complied with his request, but her 
tears fell so fast that she was able to choke 
only a few down. 

Yes, there were masters and mistresses who 
did all they knew how to do for their slaves, 
and who, no doubt, would have set them at 
liberty, at any sacrifice, if they could have been 
made to see that this would better their con- 
dition. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

Dayton. Ohio. 

Continued. 


So 
WINTERING BEES UNDER SNOW. 


DOOLITTLE’S EXPERIENCE. 








A correspondent writes, saying: ** By setting 
my bees next to a fence which f have on the 
west side of my bee-yard I can usually have 
them covered with snow from one to five feet 
deep. Will this be a good way to winter them, 
and would you advise me to do this ?” 

This is a question which has been frequently 
asked in the past, and, as a rule, the answer 
has been, “ Yes, let the snow drift over the bees 
if it will: for, the more snow over the hives the 
better.””. My experience has not been in accord 
with this, however; but I have found that, if 
the hives are covered two-thirds the way up 
the brood-chamber, it is a great advantage; 
but if the hives are covered two-thirds the way 
up the cap or cover, or completely over, it is a 
positive damage to the bees, and worse than no 
snow at all. For several winters, when I first 
began to keep bees I uniformly wintered them 
in the cellar; and, not being as successful one 
winter as I desired, I concluded to winter on 
the suinmer stands the next winter, and, as the 
snow fell, sweep it up around them. I did so; 
and by December 10 the hives were covered 
from sight, while the pyramids of snow all over 
the yard made a very picturesque view which 
was quite enchanting. At the end of a month 
we had a thaw, when I looked at them and 
found that the warmth from the bees had so 
thawed the snow that a small dog or a cat could 
easily go around between the hives and snow. 
I was highly elated over the apparent success, 
and concluded that was just the way to winter 
bees. I found, however, that the bees were 


quite restless, and, upon raising the quilt, were 
ready to fly out and perish on the snow, instead 
of being quiet, as all good bees should be. As 
the next day was fine they had a cleansing 
flight, and all appeared well. We had little 
snow the rest of the winter; and when the sea- 
son fairly opened I found I had 29 colonies left 
out of 52. This loss was attributed to the severe 
cold during April and the fore part of May; 
and I believed that. if I could have had snow to 
cover them all winter, no loss would have oc- 
curred. One thing I noticed, however: All the 
hives I opened at the time of the thaw had 
brood in from two to three combs, while in 
April scarcely a bit of brood was to be found in 
any hive. Of course, I reasoned that, had the 
snow continued, brood-rearing would have been 
kept up, and in the spring the hives would 
have been teeming with thousands of young 
bees instead of depopulated colonies, as i then 
had. The next winter put an end to these vis- 
ions, however, for this time we had snow to 
keep them covered from December to April 10. 
During the fore part of February there came a 
warm day. so the bees flew finely, and upon 
examination I found several hives that had 
brood in four or five frames: while others. that 
were not buried so deeply, had only a very little 
brood in two frames. I noticed that the bees in 
those hives which had the most brood were so 
heavily loaded with feces that they were scarce- 
ly able to fly, while those with but little brood 
spotted the snow but very little compared with 
the others. However, I figured that those hav- 
ing brood in about 250 square inches of comb, 
as some of the best had, would give fifty young 
bees to the inch; and it was with a look of 
wisdom that I told my neighbors that such a 
colony would hatch out 12,500 bees in twenty-one 
days, and that I expected a rousing colony by 
spring. Cold weather, with more snow, came, 
and held so until about the middle of March, 
when we again had a day that the bees could fly. 
The bees were all shoveled out, and I expected 
to see plenty of these 12,500 young bees on the 
wing: but upon going to these hives I was dis- 
appointed beyond measure to find all the old 
bees dead on the bottom-board, and those 
young downy bees clustered closely together 
where they had hatched, in the embrace of 
deatu. Not only this, but the old bees had con- 
sumed nearly all the honey’in rearing these 
bees, so I had nearly a total loss except the 
combs. 

When the working season arrived I found I 
was again reduced to 29 to start the season 
with. The difficulty with me seems to be that, 
as soon as the hives are covered with snow, the 
warmth of the ground, combined with the 
warmth of the bees, makes it so warm that the 
bees become uneasy, go to breeding, consume 
large quantities of honey, thus distending their 
bodies and using up their vitality. causing them 
to die of old age during February. March, and 
April, while the young bees have not the usual 
strength and vitality of bees hatched in Sep- 
tember and October to withstand the rigors of 
winter, so spring dwindling and death are the 
result. I find that whatis true of myself is also 
true with nearly or quite every bee-keeper in 
Central New York. 

I have given the particulars in the above, as 
it best describes all the cases which I have 
known where bees were drifted under snow for 
any length of time. One winter I had snow ten 
feet deep overa part of the bees, caused by a 
deep snow and a peculiar wind drifting it over 
a knoll. I tried as far as possible to keep the 
front sides shoveled clear of all I could: but I 
completely lost track of ten colonies; and of 
those ten, not one was living the first of May. 

From the above experience, during fifteen 
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years or more of the past. I advise all to go 
slow who are not sure that the plan of winter- 
ing bees under snow is a success with them. 
Try only a few at first, till you know of a cer- 
tainty that you are right: and then. if your 
experience proves different from mine, do as 
you like with the whole apiary. 

Borodino, N. Y., Dee. 15. G. M. DooLirrLe. 
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Digestion is the process whereby the food is 
so changed that it may pass through an animal 
membrane, or from the alimentary canal—the 
stomach and intestines—to the blood. As this 
process is by osmosis. we may say that digestion 
is rendering the food osmotic. Usually this is 
simply liquefving the food, though in some 
cases. as in blood albumen. the food is already 
liquid, but not osmotic, and so must, be digested. 
I would not say that digestion is the fitting of 


the food ior assimilation, for this is not true. 
Some of the digested food. as soon as it gets 


into the blood. is changed again to fit it for 
assimilation. This is true of all the peptone, or 
digested albuminoids. I believe no scientist 
will take issue with my definition of digestion. 
The “Century Dictionary” gives just this 
definition, as does Flint in the last edition of 
his Physiology. He says it is the change pre- 
paratory to absorption. 

We eat three kinds of food that need diges- 
tion: the others are already osmotic. These 
are starch and cane sugar; albuminous foods, 
such as cheese, white of eggs, muscle, ete.; and 
fats. 

The starch is slightly digested, or changed 
into glucose, by the saliva. But as this is stop- 
ed by the acid gastric juice of the stomach, it 
is unimportant. Yet the sugar so formed needs 
no further digestion. but is absorbed at once 
into the blood. The most of the starch, the 
cane sugar, and ati of the fats, are digested, not 
in the stomach, but in the small intestines, by 
the pancreatic juice—a juice secreted by the 

ancreas, a large gland lying just back of and 
yelow the stomach—the most important organ, 
indeed, of digestion. Here the remaining starch 
and cane sugar are changed into glucose, and 
the fat changed into an emulsion, called chyie, 
which can be taken up by the lacteal vessels 
and carried into the blood. The albuminoids 
are digested, usually, by the gastric juice, which 
is peculiar among the digestive juices in being 
acid. Thisis all the digestion that is accom- 
plished in the stomach. Indeed, this does not 
need to be done in the stomach, for. if not done 
here. an element of the pancreatic juice will do 
it. Thisis why a stomach is not essential to 
life, and why,in case of cancers and tumors, 
the whole stomach has been removed, and yet 
the person so treated recovers and is entirely 
sound and able-bodied. We speak of the value 
of a good stomach, and it is very desirable; but 
we see from the above that a good pancreas is 
much more necessary. The cane sugar is 
changed to glucose (physiologists say, and cor- 
rectly, too, digested). in the intestines, by the 
pancreatic juice. Flint says, last edition of 
Physiology, page 171, “All the sugar of the food 
is converted into glucose before it is taken into 
the blood.” He says, page 248, that the pan- 
creatic juice digests or transforms cane sugar 
into glucose. This is just what the bees do for 
us in ease we eat honey instead of cane sugar. 
Yet I do not think this glucose is identical with 
that made in the statch-factories. The chem- 
ist detects no difference, but the physiologist 
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does. In such matters the physiologist is much 
better authority than the chemist. His reagents 


are more sensitive. Every intelligent bee- 
keeper is vhysiologist enough to refute the 
ablest chemist in this matter. So long as our 


bees refuse commercial glucose until forced to 
take it, and so long as it is fed with fatal effects 
for winter use, so long is the argument with the 
bee-keeper- physiologist. 

A word as to chyme and chyle. The first 
word refers to the material in the stomach, 
which, as we see, is of a varied nature. It con- 
sists of the albuminoids more or less digested, 
and the starch, except the very small amount 
digested in the mouth by saliva. the fat, and 
cane sugar. Of course, the word is no longer of 
any use in human physiology, and we do not 
find it at all in many physiologies. It is a good 
term for the food of bee-larvee. Chyle is used 
to designate the digested fats, which are taken 
up by the lacteals. 

I have always enjoyed reading Mr. Dadant’s 
articles, even though controversial, as they are 
candid and cautious. I was surprised however, 
at his representation of my views °  GLEAN- 
INGS, Nov. 15. p. 833. I should not nave recog- 
nized them at all. He says. ** Prof. Cook can 
boast of being the first who wrote that the 
more or less complete change of food by its 
mixture with gastric juice is digestion.” I 
must differ. as Il never said or wrote any such 
thing. From whatI have said above. it will be 
seen that any such assertion would be absurd. 
Jam very sorry that my friend has any such 
impression. ana I can not see how he gotit. If 
I have written so carelessly as to give any such 
impression. I beg pardon. and will be grateful 
to be referred to the article. Mr. Dadant says, 
“Of course, no savant will say that starch is 
digested before going into the stomach.”’ I beg 
pardon; but I think that every physiologist 
will say that some starch is digested in the 
mouth. Mr. Dadant is surely alone in this 
view. Every word that Mr. Dadant quotes in 
his article from scientists can not hit me very 
hard, for it is all true. and I accept all of it. ~ 

I do say that honey is digested nectar, and I 
certainly believe that every physiologist — I 
should not go to a chemist, as this is not in his 
line—will sustain me, whether he be Ameri- 
can or European. They say that cane sugar 
eaten by us is digested or transformed by the 
pancreatic juice. They say the bees do the 
same thing, and Mr. Dadant knows it. I feed 
23 lbs. of cane sugar at night, and extract it the 
next morning, and there is eight per cent of 
cane sugar and 67 per cent of glucose. Now, 
friend Dadant, you know that the secretion of 
the bees transformed this. If you prefer, say 
transformed. All! physiologists call it digestion, 
whether in America or France. It is digestion, 
and why not say so? And, friend Root, Cowan 
does agree with me exactly. On page 7 of his 
excellent book he says: “The nectar which 
was gathered from the flowers has been 
converted into honey by a secretion derived 
from the salivary glands.” Page 119. he says: 
“The production of a secretion to assist diges- 
tion to convert the cane sugar of nectar into 
the grape sugar of honey.” And he quotes 
Planta. who is surely a savant, to the same pur- 
port. Cheshire, vol. I.. pp. 100 and 263, gives 
exactly the same explanation. So you see, 
friend Root, both Cowan and Cheshire—yes, 
and Planta—yes, et al., lam sure, of scientists. 
teach this, for it is the truth in the matter. 
Two things I like very much: First, to be right; 
and, second, to have the support and sympathy 
of my friends. In this matter of sugar-syrup 
honey I candidly believe I am right. I wish I 
had the support of my friends. for I like all of 
my friends to be on the side of the truth. 
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These are facts: Honey is the stored liquid 
product of bees; and, as shown above, this is 
usually digested cane sugar. In case bees feed 
on glucose or honey-dew, which is, very i 
glucose, and so needs no digestion, then it would 
be stored without transformation or digestion. 
The nectar, which honey comes from, is very 
varied. It is usually nectar from plants, mostly 
from flowers; it may be from sap of stubble or 
maple-trees; then it is cane sugar, just what 
we feed in feeding cane-sugar syrup; it may be 
from fungi, as ergot; it quite often is from 
honey-dew. and may be in such cases excellent, 
or rank and bitter. Thus no man can ever cer- 
tify that his honey is pure floral honey. In 
very many cases this would be false. 

Honey from cane-sugar syrup, then, is honey. 
No other position, it seems to me, is possible, 
else we never know that we have any pure 
honey. Floral honey is digested nectar plus a 
trace of formie acid, and possibly other ele- 
ments from the digested liquid, plus a slight 
trace of organic element from the flower which 
gives the peculiar flavor of each kind of honey. 
This is very slight and mild in clover honey: 
pronounced in basswood, and sharp and pun- 
gentin buckwheat. It is not always desirable. 
We should be glad to miss it in buekwheat 
honey. Honey from cane-sugar syrup is the 
same as the above, except that the last element 
is wanting. I have shown that this is honey 
I had three excellent chemists analyze it. and 
they could not distingui-h it from the best 
clover and basswood honey. Forty of my stu- 
dents tested it and pronounced it honey of ex- 
cellent quality. Two of our ablest Michigan 
bee- keepers, Messrs. James Heddon and T. F. 
Bingham. pronounced it honey, at our associa- 
tion last week. and honey that is reputed first- 
class. Read my article, friend Root, and you will 
see that I did not say that they could not dis- 
tinguish it from linden honey. though Mr. Hed- 
don pronounced it just that. The chemist 
could not do that. for the aromatie flower ele- 
ment, even in basswood. is very slight in quan- 
tity. We see, then, that it is good; it pleases 
the palate; it will sell. People will not object 
to it. for they will have no reason to object. 
Again. itis wholesome. We feed it to bees, and 
they like it, and often thrive better on it for 
winter food than on other honey. Some honey 
from flowers is not wholesome for people or 
bees. So we may safely say that this is better— 
more wholesome—than some floral honey. 

You say. friend Root, that we add honey to 
cane-sugar syrup to prevent granulation. Cer- 
tainly we add it to cane-sugar syrup, not cane- 
syrup honey. Cane syrup does crystallize very 
readily; but cane-syrup honey does not. There 
is some before me, side by side with basswood 
honey. They have been together all winter. 
The basswood is wholly candied, but the other 
would run out of the bottle. Your experience 
is not mine. Cane-sugar syrup is changed to 
honey, and does not readily granulate, while 
the syrup does crystallize quickly, and so we 
add acid or honey to prevent it, else our feeders 
are crusted over with the crystals, and our bees 
often suffer seriously by being stuck up or 
coated with the sugar crystals. 

But why produce sugar-syrup honey? and 
why say anv thing about it? First, we have 
found that we can not always produce any 
other. Such has been practically the case in 
Michigan for the last three years. Now, if the 
bee-keeper can secure honey—good honey— 
despite the season, is it not good to know it? 
Surely it is, if it can be done ata profit. The 
experiments here and in Mr. Hutchinson’s 
apiary the past year seem to prove that it can 
be, by the expert apiarist. 1 believe I can pro- 
duce fine comb honey in this way at a good 


profit. To my mind, the objections are not 
valid ones. The arguments for—bread and but- 
ter for our loved ones—are blessed ones. 

* But,” says one, “it wil! simply make honey 
cheaper, and so be res ully no advantage.” Cheap 
honey means honey for everybody. Isn’t that 

Jleasant thought? Again, cheap articles sell 
where expensive ones hang to the owner. 
Cheap articles are far more ready to become 
staples. These two aids appeal with the fact 
of certainty to my ideas of right and blessing. 
Granting that honey is cheapened, it will not 
come at once; and in the mean time all who 
‘an produce this honey profitably will reap a 
double benefit. 

Again, to feed at a profit requires skill. and 
will make better bee-keepers. and will reward 
hard study and effort. Now, friend Root, let 
us throw aside visionary troubles, our * doubts 
and fears,” and all work for what the truth 
and fact urges as our right and privilege. 

I have no doubt that sugar-syrup honey will 
be produced largely next year. If it is genuine- 
ly good, as I fully believe, and feel sure it will 
prove, then I have no fear of a market. If it 
“an be produced at a profit, then it will be pro- 
duced. No one will be wronged. but I believe 
our whole fraternity will be helped. I know of 
no class whom I should like to see prosper, with 
more sincere satisfaction. A. J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Mich., Dee. 10. 

[The following is the article that appeared in 
the Bee-keepers’ Review, and which. at the 
request of Prof. Cook, we publish: ] 


WHAT IS HONEY ? SOMETHING IN DEFENSE OF SUGAR 
HONEY. 

Itis not always that our dictionaries are to be 
relied upon to tell us the truth. This is illustrated 
by our latest, and,so far as I know, our best, the 
Century. In it honey is defined as ** the sweet sub- 
stance of flowers, gathered by the bees.” It takes 
but very little investigation to actually prove that 
this is aunerror. It seems to me that the best defi- 
nition we can possibly give is this: Honey is digest- 
ed nectar. Every one understands that honey is 
the liquid product of bees which they store in the 
cells of their comb. This substance has been known 
from time immemorial as honey. The merest child 
and the unlettered rustic, as well as the scholar, 
agree to this last statement. It is a truism too evi- 
dent for contradiction, too generally recognized to 
require any argument. 

The other definition, that honey is digested nec- 
tar. is just as true, though not as evident to the 
unlearned. The definition offends the tastes and 
sensitive notions of many guvod people, and espe- 
cially bee-keepers, who dread to see any—even an 
imaginary—stigma cast upon their pets or the prod- 
uct of the apiary. Let me urge that any such state- 
ment, if truth, need disquiet no one. We all should 
desire the truth shomia willingly dig for it, scatter 
it when found, and defend it at all hazards, espe- 
cially so if we have to do with nature's secrets, for 
these are God’s own truths. But why should any 
one be offended at this definition ? We all know that 
honey is carried in the honey-stomach and emptied 
from it into the cells of the comb. I think it must 
come from a wrong notion of digestion. Digestion 
is simply changing our food so that it can be ab- 
sorbed. It may be simply liquefaction, though 
many substances, like blood- albumen, the albu- 
minous material of milk, and cane sugar, may be in 
solution or in a liquid state, and yet must be chang- 
ed — digested — before absorption can take place. 
These substances can not pass rapidly—possibly not 
atall, from the stomach through to the blood, ex- 
cept that they are digested. Digestion makes them 
no less clean, no less wholesome, no less nutritious. 
It simply makes them available, practically useful. 
Held in the stomach, they would be heavy indeed. 
Changed by the digestive ferments, they pass rap- 
idly and easily into the blood, and hasten on to 
nourish the tissues. If we eat cane sugar, we have 
to digest it: if we eat honey, it has already been di- 
gested. Therefore it may be true, as some physi- 
cians have argued, that honey is a safer food for 
those with weak and delicate stomachs than is our 
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common cane sugar. We know that certain dis- 
eases, like diabetes and Bright's disease, are now 
more common than of old, and we also know that 
no revolution in food regimen has been so marked 
and startling as that from honey to cane sugar. 
We eat the latter in extenso, and have to do what 
the bees did for our away-back ancestors, who ate 
few sweets other than honey. Thus no one need or 
should object to the assertion that honey is digested 
nectar. First, because it is truth; ly scondly, 
because this very digestion is in every way whole- 
some and desirable. 

ihe nectar from which hone y comes is very vari- 
ous in its origin, and doubtless quite varied in its 
nature. Bees get the nectar from flowers, from 
sap, from fungi, from fruit, and from various 
insects. While bees get the most of their nectar 
from flowers, they often get not a little from extra 
floral glands, as in the case of the cotton, the cow 
and partridge peas. Maple and other saps furnish 
not a little nectar, and so are far more culpable 
than our good friend Hasty, for they gave the bees 
pure cane sugar years ago, while Hasty only sug- 
gested it in this year of our Lord 1891. The sap 
from stubble often yields very abundant nectar, as 
do such fungi as ergot, and the bees have no scru- 
ples against it, for they gather, digest, and store it, 
and it is honey. The secretions from insects are 
treated in the same way. In some cases the result- 
ant honey is dark, rank, and unfit for table use; but 
in other cases it is delicious, and could not be told 
by the chemist, nor even by the connoisseur, from 
even the best of honey from nectar of our best 
reputed blossoms. Now,if only that is honey which 
is derived from the nectar of flowers, what shall we 
eall all the other? Indeed, the most of our honey 
is composite in make-up and in origin. Very much 
of that which is transformed flower-nectar is largely 
mixed with that of many different sources. Not 
infrequently the bees visit groceries, cane-syrup 
oe tories, and the maple-busk, and thus appropri: ite 

‘ane sugar unmixed. It is impossible,even if desir- 
able, to secure any honey that we can insure entirely 
from tlowers. 

It follows from the above, that any artificial ad- 
mixture of glucose or other syrup with honey 
makes it a compound that is not honey. It isa 
mixture of honey and syrup, and is in part a sub- 
stance that hus not been digested by the bees It is 
an adulteration. 

From the above, it would touow that honey se- 
cured by feeding any nectar is still honey. Is there 
any avoiding this conclusion? If we feed honey, 
no one would question the fact that the resultant 
product is honey. But the bees may have secured 
the nectar of this same honey from maple sap, from 
fruit, from the sorghum-factory. or elsewhere. It 
is nectar digested, or transformed, by the bees, and 
so itis honey. It may be very undesirable honey, 
but still it is honey. 

Suppose, then, that glucose or cane syrup is fed: 
I think we must pronounce the resultant pr duct 
honey. Itis digestcd nectar. But this does not say 
that it is good or even marketable honey. Iam 
very certain that honey from commercial glucose 
would not be good. The bees do not like it, will 
refuse it if any other nectar is at command; will 
die if fed it exclusively und continuously. If mixed 
with honey it is easily detected by the chemist, and 
so any such adulteration can be detected, punished, 
and so prevented. If fed to bees, I doubt if it could 
be made a success; and as all such production 
would be confined to bee-keepers, it would cease, as 
it would not be to the honey-producer’s interest to 
create an unworthy product and injure his own 
business. Such honey would be palpably unwhole- 
some; and us 1 believe it could be detected, it would 
be possible to prevent its production, should this be 
necessary. anes, then, from feeding glucose 
would still be honey, but it would be inferior, un- 
wholesome, and so its production could be and 
should be prevented. As it could probably be de- 
tected, it could be prevented, should such a course 
be necessary, Which, from the nature of the cuse, is 
not probable. 

Honey from feeding cane sugar is quite another 
thing. It is honey, and,so fur as we yet know, 
indeed, there is no reason to think otherwise,—it is 
entirely wholesome. It is exactly like the honey 
from flowers, except it lacks some of the aromatic 
flavoring substances, which exist in very minute 
quantities. If fed slowly it would be well reduced 
by the bees, and I believe few would proncunce it 
even an inferior honey. Mr. Larrabee fed our bees 
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twenty-three pounds of honey in one night last 
June. This was extracted the next day, and my 
students—a large class—all pronounced it undoubi- 
edly honéy, and of excellent quality. A lady of my 
household—the best Cook I ever had—upon being 
told what it was, said it had the real honey tlavor 
unmistakably, but was mild and pleasant. It is in- 
teresting that the chemists analyzed this and class- 
ed it with samples of clover and basswood honey of 
most superior quality. 

Yet the honey was rapidly stored, and would cer- 
tainly have veen more like most honey from flower 
nectar had it been stored in five days instead of one. 

If, then, honey from this source is entirely whole- 
some, of which there can be no doubt; if it is so 
excellent that forty persons engaged in the study of 
honev pronounce it honey, and excellent in quality, 
and if our best chemists class it with the best of 
honey from the choicest honey-plants, does it not 
stand to reason that it can be, may be, and, shall we 
say, ought to be, a product with no tarnished fame 
or reputation? If, upon further investigation, it 
proves to be insipid and inferior, then it will be for 
the interest of bee-keepers, the only ones who can 
produce it, to see toit that no such article is pro- 
duced and put into the market. If, as some of our 
best bee-keepers believe, it is superior as a food for 
bees, may we not, from parity of reason, conclude 
that it ranks high as a table commodity ? 

Mr. Larrabee finds that he can dilute extracted 
honey with 12 per cent of water, and feed it witha 
slight profit with foundation in the sections, and at 
a greater profit if he uses partially filled sections. 
He estimates the extracted honey at eight cents per 

ound, and the comb at fourteen cents per pound. 
f the points made above are well taken, then the 
profit from feeding cane syrup, with granulated 
sugar at five cents per pound, would be consider- 
ably increased. I do not wonder that, in these try- 
ing seasons, Mr. Hasty’s mind turned in this direc- 
tion. Surely this isa matter that may well be dis- 
cussed. Let us not ery knavery or fraud, from 
imagined dangers, but candidly investigate the 
matter; and if this course does cffer aright and 
justifiable means toincrease our profits, let us adopt 
it. If, by experience or argument, we can find any 
valid objection to it, then let it, with all adultera- 
tion and with glucose honey, be condemned, for- 
bidden, and the practice of producing it prevented. 


|I have little to say by way ot reply to the 
above. If anybody besides Prof. Cook himself 
had told me: that he (Prof. C.) wrote the last 
paragraph(on p, 11), 1 shouldn’t have believed it. 
As itis, lam afraid our old friend will have to 
stand alone in his new departure; at least, I 
sincerely hope there is not another bee-keeper 
in the United States who will stand by him 
when he countenances or indorses the idea of 
putting on the market.in a wholesale way, as 
honey, an article that has been produced by 
feeding bees sugar. No one at the convention 
at Washington indorsed it in the least; and 
both Prof. Wiley and Prof. Riley expressed 
themselves emphatically, that cane sugar fed 
to bees would not make honey. Providing all 
Prof. Cook says is true, bee-keepers would have 
to buy sugar to feed their bees while they were 
getting a honey-crop:; whereas, by the usual 
way the materia! of which honey is made costs 
us nothing; and my experience is, that bees will 
gather more pounds in the natural way than 
they will take from a feeder—at least, I have 
never been able to make a colony take as many 
pounds from a feeder as the same colony would 
gather from natural stores during the height of 
the honey season. Now, does Professor Cook 
really mean to say that 100 lbs. of sugar syrup 
fed to the bees at night will be found 67 per 
cent glucose next morning ? 

Prof. Wiley denied emphatically, before the 
whole convention (in answer to a question put 
by myself), that the bees could convert cane su- 
gar into glucose, by taking it from a feeder and 
depositing it in the combs. He did say, how- 
ever, that some recent experiments seemed to 
show that a large per cent of the cane sugar 
might be changed to invert sugar; and when I 
asked him whether invert sugar was the same 
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as glucose, he said, “Oh, no! they are quite dif- 
ferent;” and, furthermore, that the change to 
invert sugar did not make honey. All bee-men 
are familiar with the fact that cane sugar forms 
crystals, while honey only candies, and this 
alone would distinguish the two. 

Look here, old friend. Do you remember 
when you and others went for me so vehement- 
ly just because I recommended using grape 
sugar to start brood-rearing? And you even 
got good father Langstroth to assist in laboring 
with me, because the appearance of the thing 
might endanger our whole industry; and out of 
respect to my many good kind friends I dropped 
the matter, on the principle that, ‘‘If meat 
maketh my brother to offend, I will eat no 
meat,’’ etc. Which will damage the reputa- 
tion of our industry more—what I proposed 
then, or sentiments in the lines of your last e 
agraph on page 11 ?} A. 1. B. 

St i 
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BEET - ROOT SUGAR~- FACTORY; SOWING THE 
WIND AND REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 





Not many months ago the Rambler found 
himself with a roistering crowd of eleven car- 
loads of adult people on the way to Ontario and 
Chino (Cheeno). This was a local political 
demonstration; and Ontario. where most of the 
crowd stopped, was surprised at the size of the 
turnout. Of all the countries for a good- 
natured, happy feeling and peaceable crowd, 
South California takes the lead; and one reason 
for it is the absence of the shillalah element. 








HORSE-CARS IN ONTARIO. 


Ontario is a thriving fruit-growing town, 
almost in the shadow of the Sierra Madre 
Mountains; and. as the name signi- 
fies, it is named from the province 
Ontario, Canada, and a good share of 
the people are from that wintry 
country. The traveler can see but 
few residences; but by a little look- 
ing for them they are found embow- 
ered in luxurious growths of orange, 
pepper, ornamental trees and roses, 
while now and then a_ well-kept 
hedge adds variety to the surround- 
ings. As Magnolia Avenue is the 
boast of Riverside, so Euclid Avenue 
is the pride of Ontario, and continues 
seven miles directly up against the 
base of the San Antonio Mountain. 
From Ontario the avenue follows a 
stiff incline, and the two mules that 
propel the car have a steady hard 
pul Ups but from the way they wag 
their long ears it is fun they enjoy 
going down. They are mounted on 
a special low truck at the rear of the 
car, and ride down with the rest of 
the donkeys that are in the car 


written tothe Rambler about coming to Cali- 
fornia must come, let them give Ontario a trial. 
They will find a friendly and enterprising peo- 
ple; and though they do not believe in annex- 
ing Canada to Uncle Sam’s ranch, Canadians 





are annexing themselves by the thousand every 
year. 

A great impetus to the prosperity of this lo- 
cality was the building of one of the (if not the) 
largest beet-sugar factories in the country. 
The Chino ranch, of about 50,000 acres in the 
immediate vicinity of Ontario, is admirably 
adapted to the cultivation of the sugar 
beet. Much of the land is termed 
moist, for water can be obtained by 
digging a few feet, and the expense of 
irrigation is dispensed with. In the 
season just past, 4000 acres were plant- 
ed to beets, and the average vield is 25 
tons to the acre, and the value is ac- 
cording to the percentage of sugar the 
beets will yield per ton, which is about 
15 per cent, making the beets worth 
$4.27 per ton. The amount of sugar 
made during the season just closed is 
8,000,000 Ibs. The greatest product in 
one single day during the height of the season 
was 88 tons of sugar, which gives some idea of 
the capacity of the factory; and, though made 
ona grand scale, and able to chew up and di- 














gest an immense amount of vegetables, still 
Altogether, Ontario is a quiet, delightful this factory would be inadequate to work up 
town: and if some of those Canadians who have all the beets that can be raised here, and no 


ahead, while gravity is the propelling force. 
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doubt others will be built soon. The steam- 
plow is now turning over the soil of 5000 acres 
for planting during the coming year, besides 
another 2000 for barley. The factory gives em- 
ployment to 300 men; and during the season of 
work, all is activity: but at other times there 
is but little to attract the visitor. 

The only honey-plant I noticed was a vigorous 
growth of wild sunflower which crowded almost 
into the streets of Chino. Bees are, however, 
not wanted here, and would probably interfere 
with the operations of the factory, for I noticed 
much sweetness in the form of syrup exposed. 
and the honey-bee would be an unmixed evil. 
But with Messrs. Hutechinson’s and Cook’s 
ideas in mind I have been figuring how to turn 
the product of this factory into comb honey. I 
think 10,000 colonies of bees could do it by work- 
ing night and day foreight months. Different 
grades of honey could be- made by taking the 


syrup in different stages and running it directly 
to the hives. Wecould thus produce pure Cuba 
honey. or honey from the hills of Palestine, or 
any other grade. If sugar-mills make pure 
honey, as stated by Prof. Cook, of course it will 
make pure orange-blossom honey. or any thing 
desired. I, however, have brt little faith in 
the experiments so far; and before planting 
10,000 colonies of bees around the factory I wish 
to have further experiments tried. No, I 
wouldn’t give a straw for Mr. Hutchinson’s ex- 
periments; and now that the agitation is on, 
why can not this matter be tested and settled, 
so that it will stay settled? Let an apiary of 
25 or 50 colonies be set aside for the sole purpose 
of feeding; let the feeding last for several 
months, and the amount fed be several tons of 
sugar. We can take one colony of bees during 
a good season, and make it do wonders;,but to 
make the whole apiary do the same is all out 
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of the question with our present knowledge of 
bee culture. Itis the same with this experi- 
ment of Mr. Hutchinson. Itis on too small a 
scale to have practical results. When we com- 
pare the sugar product of the whole country 
with the honey product, into what insignificant 
proportions the fester dwindles! And even the 
product of this one sugar-factory is nearly 
equal to the entire product of California honey 
in a good season, and beyond it in the season 
oo past. The many uses to which sugar can 
ye put and sold; its cheapness, and the very 
limited use of honey, and its higher price, will 
always make the oneastaple and the other 
largely a fancy article: and ideas to the con- 
trary, and for making honey a great staple. are 
only the theories of an idle dreamer. 

Another obstacle to honey becoming a great 
staple is the uncertainty of the yield and the 
impossibility of estimating the amount of prod- 


—~ REAPING, 


Where ar€ we at, 





uct for the coming season, while the sugar- 
factory is so certain of its product as to be 
able to make contracts a year or two ahead. 
Now, to resort to feeding sugar to splice out 
our poor seasons with a makeshift honey isa 
grand step toward the degradation of our prod- 
uct. 

The public demand that their butter shall be 
made from pure cows’ milk; and Oleomargarine, 
which has all the marks of pure butter, but 
which degrades and unsettles the pure product, 
is restricted by law. In like manner the public 
cemand that their beautiful comb honey shall 
be gathered from the flowers of the field; bee- 
keepers themselves, witnessing the degradation 
of their extracted product by the introduction 
of glucose, also demand laws for the restriction 
of this fraud. Can we not also say that the 
feeding of sugar for making comb honey de- 
grades the natural product. and is just as much 
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of a fraud as glucose in extracted honey? and 
if we ever have a law enacted, should not the 
restriction include both glucose and sugar ? 
©The Rambler is not disposed to be a * calam- 
ity howler,” and will not predict dire results in 
the future; but he believes that our energies 
should be bent toward securing the law first, 
then apply the screws, even if they squeeze 
some of our best friends; and let oar motto be, 
** Pure honey from nature’s laboratory, the vir- 
gin flowers:” and let adulterations, under 
whatever specious form. suffer. 

In relation to the part our friend Hutchinson 
has taken in the sugar question, I think things 
were very quiet in Michigan; and, after sur- 
veying the horizon, he proposes to Prof. Cook 
that they go forth and sow that they may reap. 
Prof. Cook seemed to agree with the proposi- 
tion, and forth they proudly marched, sowing 
sugar, or, shall we say, wind? But there 
speedily arose a whirlwind for their reaping. 
I trust our friends will come out safe. but it 
now looks very doubtful to the RAMBLER. 


| When those sugar-hurricane drawings came 
to hand, we were a little uncertain what to do, 
because they seemed to so utterly vanquish (in 
imagination) our two good friends, Prof. Cook 
and W. Z. Hutchinson. But the more we re- 
flected upon it, the more we thought there was 
a little fun that might be indulged in; and as 
we bee-keepers have a sort of family feeling, 
we can tolerate little jokes at the others’ ex- 
pense. Rambler has cartooned nearly the 
whole of us; and as nobody has as yet taken 
very seriously to heart any of the caricatures, 
we concluded to let the drawings go. Allow us 
to say, in all seriousness, what we have said, 
and repeat again, that neither Prof. Cook nor 
Mr. Hutchinson would for a moment recom- 
mend any course of procedure which they had 
the remotest idea would bring disaster to the 
bee-keeping industry. No disaster has so far 
come, except in imagination, and we hope never 
will. We believe the advocacy of the sugar- 
honey matter in the first place was unwise, and 
therefore opposed it with all our might; and 
while we did so, we do not now wish to ridicule 
the course of two of our personal friends, which 
we still think is ill advised.]} 


——— i — 
MANUM IN THE APIARY. 
POOR SEASONS: MANUM’S NEW METHOD OF PRE- 


VENTING INCREASE; A SMOKER FUEL 
THAT WILL CONQUER. 








‘** Good-morning, Charles.” 

*Good-morning, Manum. I thought that, 
inasmuch as the weather is somewhat threat- 
ening this morning, I would not hurry about 
going to my bees: sol have called to havea 
chat with you. Why is it.do you think, that 
basswood has failed to secrete honey this year ? 
It blossomed quite full, and the blossoms looked 
fresh and nice; but my bees have not gathered 
a pound of basswood honey.’ 

‘* Well, Charles, my experience is the same as 
yours regarding basswood, and I can not ex- 
plair why it did not secrete honey this year 
unless Prof. Hick’s theory of Saturn’s influence 
on our earth is correct. and that its present 
equinox is having its effect by so affecting our 
atmosphere that the secretion of honey is 
greatly retarded or wholly checked. If his theory 
is correct, and Saturn does have the influence 
over our globe that he claims it does, I think 
we can safely attribute our failure to secure 
good crore of honey the past few years to that 
encircled planet. But let us take courage. 
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Charles, for the crisis of Saturn’s equinox is 
past; and the great rings by which he is encir- 
cled are slowly and surely turning from us; 
and the electric current that has been thrown 
at us for a few years is now growing less forci- 
ble, and our atmosphere is becoming less posi- 
tive; and, as a passive condition is more con- 
ducive to the secretion of honey, we may take 
courage; and, moreover, as it will be 14 years 
before old Saturn’s rings will again look us 
squarely in the face, and baptize us anew by 
showering us with his overabundance of elec- 
tricity, we may. during that interval, be able to 
secure some good crops of honey, as of old. Let 
us watch and see.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! Well, well, Manum! I am 
afraid you are getting cranky. But do you 
really believe that theory ?” 

‘* Well, Charles, I know so little that I have 
to depend upon others to inform me of what 
there isin nature. If the theory és correct as to 
the influence Saturn’s equinox has upon the 
earth, and knowing, as we do, that, during said 
equinox. we have had very poor honey seasons, 
I think the theory is worthy of some considera- 
tion. Who can prove the theory incorrect? 
As regards basswood, it is a very uncertain 
honey-plant. Some seasons it secretes abun- 
dantly, while at other timesit secretes but little, 
or none atall. Usually it blooms every other 
vear; that is, we expect one-half or two-thirds 
of the trees to bloom each alternate year, and 
once in four years we expect all to bloom, and 
those seasous are when we usually get our 
large crops of honey,if the weather is favorable 
for its secretion, and for the bees to gather it. 
But it sometimes happens that either the 
weather is unfavorable or the blossoms blast, 
from some cause or other, and no honey comes 
from that source. In 1885 basswood blossomed 
profusely and secreted well; and the weather 
being favorable during its time of blooming. we 
secured a large crop of honey, as you doubtless 
remember. My crop that season was 22 tons 
from 460 colonies. But Ihave not had a good 
crop since. In 1887, basswood blossomed again, 
but only about half did so; and, again, in 1889 
all bloomed; but tlfe weather being so unfavor- 
able at the time. we got no honey from it of any 
account. In 1891 about two-thirds blossomed, 
and a partial crop was gathered; and next sea- 
son (1893) is the year that all the trees are to 
blossom. But as one-half or more blossomed 
this year (1892), though no honey came from it, 
Iam afraid the profuse blooming season may 
be passed over to 1894. However, I have known 
it to blossom three years in succession, and two 
of these seasons gave good crops of honey from 
that source; consequently Iam in hopes bass- 
wood will do its level best for us next year.” 

‘IT believe. Manum, you told mea few days 
ago, that, when I called again, you would tell 
me something about your new method of pre- 

venting increase. I should like to have you 
pan 1in it, if you can spare the time.” 

**Certainly, Charles; I will try todo so. But, 
really, Ido not know whether the method is 
new orold. Butitis certainly new to me; and 
right here I have 12 colonies that I have treated 
by the new method this season. These were 
run on the non-swarming plan. I will first ex- 
plain how I managed these, and then I will tell 
you how the same method is applied where 
bees are allowed to swarm, and where increase 
is not desired. First, about the middle of May 
I removed the queens from these 12 colonies, to 
fill orders for breeding - queens. These were 
among my best colonies that had been fed for 
some time, to induce brood-rearing. These col- 
onies were allowed to rear young queens. By 
the time these; voung queens commenced laying, 
there was indication of swarming in many of 
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my other colonies; and as the brood had all 
hatched in those colonies where the queens 
had been removed, I exchanged their empty 
combs for combs filled with brood, from those 
colonies that were preparing toswarm. I was 
eareful to take only such combs as contained 
uncapped or very young capped brood, and in 
its place I putin the empty combs taken from 
the hives where the queen was removed, and to 
these I gave the brood. The old (or hatching) 
brood was left with the old queen, inasmuch as 
the hatching of the brood gave her more room 
in which to deposit eggs, and as this exchange 
was made at the commencement of the honey- 
flow (the old queen having plenty of room). 
swarming was prevented—at least, they showed 
no further disposition to swarm. Now, as 
young queens very rarely swarm the first sea- 
son, it is quite safe to rely upon their not 
swarming; at least. none of these twelve of- 
fered to swarm.” 

“*Manum., do you like this plan better than to 
remove all the queens, as you have heretofore 
done?” 

**In one respect I do, Charles, because, when 
I have gone through the operation, the work is 
done for the season. while by removing all the 
queens we have, first. to hunt out the queen. 
then cut out all the queen-cells twice; then the 
virgin must be introduced, queens reared for 
the purpose, ete. I have practiced this plan on 
asmall scale three or four years; so far it has 
worked well. Now. where bees are allowed to 
swarm, the queens from half the colonies may 
be removed, asin the case of my twelve colo- 
nies I have just told you about, except that 
they are not allowed to rear queens. They are 
kept queenless for the reception of any swarm 
we may wish to hive with them, as those that 
were permitted to retain their queens will, in 
due time, swarm out when about two-thirds of 
the swarm is hived in with one of those colo- 
nies whose queen has been removed, and the 
other third returned to where they came from 
and there allowed to rear a queen; or the hives 
may be changed from one stand to the other 
while the swarm isin the air. This method. 
however, is not new, as it “has been practiced 
by others.” 

“IT should not like the last-mentioned plan, 
on account of our large hives—they are too 
heavy to handle. Whatisit you are burning 
in your smoker, that smells so strong?” 

*Itis particles of propolis sprinkled over the 
fuel in the smoker-barrel. Mr. J. E. Crane 
told me of this when he was here a few days 
ago; and I tell you, Charles, it is worth know- 
ing. I never tried fany thing that would just 
drive the bees out of the way as nicely as this 
will. I think it would bea good plan to melt 
up a lot of propolis and dip pieces of wood into 
it, and keep them handy by, to be used when- 
ever the bees are troublesome, for it wil] quiet 
them in a moment.” 

** Have you seen his new smoker ?” 

“No. IL have not; but, judging from his de- 
scription of it. I think he is ahead on smokers. 
I hope it is all he claims it to be.” 

Bristol, Vt., Dec., 1892. A. E. MANUM. 





We do not take much stock in Saturn’s in- 
fluence through the agency of electricity affect- 
ing our honey seasons for good or ill; but we do 
take some stock in Manum’s latest method for 
preventing increase. Whether it is new or not 
matters little, and we hope bee-keepers will try 
it another season. The Crane smoker is an ex- 
cellent one—the best. in our opinion, ever con- 
structed. Whether it can be made as song 

e 


as other smokers, remains to be proven. 
think it can. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF LITTLE MISS LEAH ATCHLEY. 
A SIX-YEAR-OLD BEE-KEEPER. 

CO The subject of this sketch was born at Lam- 
asas, Texas, Dec. 10. 1886. The first thing she 
earned to say was ‘“ Bees,’ and point to the hive 
—this at the age of ten months. She has been 
trained in the apiary from two years old up to 
the present time, and this season she has been a 
great help in the bee-yard. She can graft 
queens, and rear them herself, after the Doo- 
little plan, and has had eight out of ten cells 
accepted, of her own dipping and grafting. 


She weighs 31 lIbs., and is keen, active, and 
very quick to learn, and has managed her own 





MISS LEAH ATCHLEY. 

little apiary of six nucleus colonies this year; 
and when her brother Willie would take a 
queen from her hives without her knowledge 
she soon found it out and raised a row about it. 
Being asked by a visitor one day how she could 
tell when Willie had taken one of her queens 
she quickly replied, ** I know by looking in my 
hive and not finding her, and by my bees start- 
ing queen-cells,”” and she never was satisfied, 
either, till she was paid a nickel. 

When doubling-up time came this fall, Willie 
had doubled her colonies before she knew it. 
She soon found it out, however, and asked what 
had become of her bees. Willie told her that 
he had doubled them up for winter. She walk- 
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ed up to him very much irritated about it, and 
said, ‘*‘ Youngster, you let my bees alone or I 
will double you up. When my bees need atten- 
tion I will attend to them.” She can find and 
cage queens as quick as any onein the yard, 
and takes great delight in working with her 
bees. When no one else is in the apiary she is 
often seen examining her bees, with smoker (a 
** Little Wonder” Bingham) in hand; and she 
has not yet run across a colony of bees that she 
“an not master, for she goes at them exactly 
right. 

This very young bee-keeper will be given her 
bees in the spring (about 10 colonies) to run her 
own way, unaided by any one to see what she 
will do, and her work will be reported next fall. 

Floyd, Tex. Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


—E oO 
HOW MANY BEE-LOADS TO THE POUND OF 
HONEY? 


CORRESPONDENTS OF THE BRITISH BEE-JOUR- 
NAL STIR UP AN INTERESTING DISCUSSION. 


It seems that the following paragraph—a 
newspaper cutting—quite inadvertently found 
its way into the columns of our esteemed co- 
temporary, the British Bee Journal for Nov. 
24th. Asit started an interesting and valuable 
discussion. we reproduce it here for the benefit 
of what follows later. 

WONDERFUL WORK OF BEES. 


Bees must, in order to collect a pound of clover 
honey, deprive 62,000 clover-hlossoms of their nec- 
tar. To do this, 62,000 flowers must be visited by 
an aggregate of 3,750,000 bees. Or, in other words, 
to collect his pound of honey one bee must make 
3,750,(0) trips from and to the hive. The enormous 
amount of work here involved precludes the idea of 
any one bee ever living long enough to gather more 
than a fraction of a pound of nectarine sweets. As 
bees are known to fly for miles in quest of suitable 
fields of operation, it is clear that a single ounce of 
honey represents millions of miles of travel. It is 
no wondcr that these industrious little insects have 
earned the reputation of being ** busy” bees. 


In the British Bee Journal for Dee. 8 a couple 
of correspondents, thinking that the statements 
above were too big to be swallowed whole, take 
occasion to analyze them. The first one, under 
the appropriate nom de plume of An Indignant 

see, replies in this facetious style: 

AN INDIGNANT BEE’S FORCIBLE REMONSTRANCE. 


Will you allow me, asa humble member of that 
highly respectable but little understood body, to 
wit, the bee community of these islands, to draw 
your attention to some dreadtully misleading state- 
ments contained in a paragraph entitled ‘** Wonder- 
ful Work of Bees,” in your issue of the 24th ult.? 

Now, sirs, I have been applying my mathematical 
knowledge (I presume you will admit we bees know 
something of mathematics) to an examination of 
your figures; and, assuming that twenty-five cubic 
inches (say at the most) make a pound of honey, 
from your data—**3,750,000 trips for each pound” 
[arrive at the conclusion that your precious ** busy” 
bee carries each trip a load of vectar containing the 
rsdoon Of @ cubic inch, an atom imperceptible, I 
suppose, without the use of a microscope. What 
bee among us would have the impudence to venture 
home with such beggarly pillage? All the sensible 
“workers” in this ‘ere hive were highly indignant 
at being thus misrepresented, and by our own espe- 
cial organ, too; indeed, one **good old worker,” 
carried away, doubtless, by passion, was heard to 
ejaculate * Rot!”’ 

Then we are told that a ‘‘single ounce of honey 
represents millions of miles of travel.’ Now, I my- 
self, as a rule, like to get my load as near home as 
possible; but when I have information of a trea- 
sure trove, [sometimes scurry around a couple of 
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miles or so. Well, now, say I fly off two miles and 
back again, four miles in all; my total journeys (ac- 
cording to your showing) are four times 3,750,000, or 
15,000,000 miles to collect my pound of honey; in 
other words, not much less than one million of 
miles for an ounce! Is there no discrepancy here, I 
wonder? To my mind, your statements are errone- 
ous and incompatible—or, to put it vulgarly, they 
are ‘‘all over the shop.”’ I beg to enter my protest 
against your allowing such loose statements to find 
their way into our journal, which has hitherto won 
golden opinions among us for its championship of 
our cause.—AN INDIGNANT BEE. 


[We are quite concerned as to the manner in 
which we may safely venture to offer our humble 
apologies for having ruffled the susceptibilities of 
the “indignant one,’’ whose wrath is poured down 
on our head as above. If we begin with ** My dear 
madam,” the indignant one will probably retort, 
“I’m not your dear madam; in fact, I'm not a 
‘madam’ at all; so don’t address me in that way.” 
Then what could we say, for, as “science” teaches, 
she would be right? And $0, having much faith in 
the suaviter in modo when dealing with Apis mel- 
lifica, we make our best bow and observe: * Look 
here, old girl’’—the “old,” bear in mind, always 
means young)—we thought it just possible that some 
of our young fellows, who call themselves bee-keep- 
ers, might have been led to take in the figures quot- 
ed; but a thorough-going, hard-working, sensible 
bee, like yourself, with mathematics at your finger- 
ends as ** pat’’ as some females have knitting-nee- 
dles—never ! Give our compliments to the other 
indignant ones in “‘this’ere hive’’—not forgetting 
the * good old worker,’’—tell them all, but tell her 
especially, it is all “ rot,’ as she beautifully puts it, 
and that we, from the first, believed it to be nothing 
else. Tell them also(we must get the blame on to 
some ones head, you know), that “it was all along 
of the printer, and that we will, if they decree it so, 
send you his name and address; andif you want to 
keep that printer from sleeping for a month, just 
drop hima line to say that the very first time he 
comes within sound or sight of a bee-hive, a swarm 
of indignant ones will drop on his bald head (if it 
isn’t bald it ought to be, and he’s awfully frightened 
of a bee). In the meantime, believe us to be still 
your humble admirers (for even you can not charge 
us with want of admiration for a * good old worker” 
bee), and we faithfully promise not to print any 
thing likely to make you get ** waxy" again; in fact, 
we are ready to promise whatever vou like rather 
than forfeit the “golden opinion” held regarding 
us by bees in general, and so we still venture to 
subscribe ourselves your very own—Eds. B. B. J.) 

|The next correspondent replies thus: 
*““SCLENCE"’ OF BEE-KEEPING; ‘ WONDERFUL 

WORK OF BEES (?).”’ 

Iam a novice in the science of bee-keeping, but a 
great many years ago I very successfully misman- 
aged some bees. I built a bee-house, had some 
boxes made of fearful and Wonderful shapes, got 
them stocked with bees, and then, from my proud 
position as an “tadvanced”’ bee-keeper, looked 
down upon my neighbors, who were nothing better 
than skeppists. In two years I had raised about a 
dozen colonies, but up to this time all the entries 
were on the debit side of the account. However, 
the time had now arrived when the immense protits 
of my “system” were to begin to pour in. I can 
not now remember what constituted my special 
system of mismanagement, but I knowit was so suc- 
cessful that, at the end of another two years, I 
found myself in possession of a bee-house (the worse 
for wear), a dozen or so empty boxes (much deteri- 
orated), and a large lump of very dirty-looking 
beeswax. 

My skeppist neighbors appeared to see a comic 
side to this matter; I never could. I thought I had 
finally bidden adieu to “our little friend, the bee,” 
but a brother in Ontario sent me, as a present, 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture and a year’s numbers of 
Gleanings. Needless to say, Lenjoyed the reading 
immensely, and, as I read, I began to feel dimly 
that possibly I might have made some slight mis- 
tukes in my former attempt at bee-keeping; so I 
determined to “try again,” and last autumn ob- 
tained two skeps, containing an old stock and a 
very late swarm; from these I have this autumn 
gone into winter quarters with four good colonies in 
bar-frame hives of my own make, and during the 
summer have taken 42 pounds of honey, about one- 
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third of which was in the comb. This magnificent 
triumph did not make me proud. I still nod when I 
meet my skeppist neighbors, and (when no one else 
is near) ] sometimes even stop and speak to them. 
No, Iam not at all pte f and to you, Messrs. 
Editors, [come in all humility as a novice, anxious 
to learn. 

Of course, I take the B. B. J., and in No. 544, page 
462, 1 read a short article on which I should like to 
say afew words. Under the heading, * Wonderful 
Work of Bees,”’ we are told that it requires 3,750,100 
bee-loads to make asingle pound of honey! Fig- 
ures like these take away the. breath of a novice, 
and set him to “ figure it out.”” | suppose there are 
cases on record of English bee-keepers, during 
heavy flows of honey, obtaining 3, 4. or 5 pounds of 
honey in a day from one hive. Mr. Root, under 
“Basswood,” says that his biggest yield was 43 
wounds in three days—or over 14 pounds a day; and 
Mr. Doolittle, in note 13, says that he got 66 pounds 
in 8days—or 22 pounds per d:y_ I will deal with 
this last extreme case—probubly the largest yield 
on record, Supposing the figures to be correct in 
“Wonderful Work of Bees,’’ the number of jour- 
neys to and from the hives to store these 22 pounds 
would be 82,500,000. Granting that on these days 
the bees would work full power for 15 hours, that 
would require 91,666 bees per minute, or 1572 per 
second, to go into the hive, and the same number to 
pass out. Again, assuming that each bee takes 
only 15 minutes to gather and deliver its load. and 
(never resting) makes 60 journeys in the duy, then 
the actual number of bees required to gather the 22 
pounds of honey would be 1,375,000, weighing about 
275 pounds, or nearly 20 stone, exclusive of the 
young bees not leaving the hive, and the drones! 

‘ruly, it makes a novice’s mouth to water to think 
of aswarm of bees heavier than a sack of wheat 
and bigger than a feather-bed ! 

As I do not think for a moment that friends Root 
and Doolittle would make their statements unless 
they were absolutely true, and as lam quite sure 
that there never was a colony so large as the one 
figured above, I fear we must look for the error in 
* Wonderful Work of Bees,” especially as there is a 
manifest mistake in the statement that 62,000 clover- 
flowers yield a pound of honey, whieh is carried 
away by 3,750,000 bees, so that to clear one clover- 
flower of its nectar 60 bees must each carry away a 
full load. 

May I suggest, that perhaps it would be nearer 
the mark to say that “to gather a pound of honey 
3,750,000 clover - flowers must be visited by 62,000 
bees "’ ?—in this case, the latter part of ** Wonderful 
Work of Bees" would require to be much modified. 
—J. W. WiLson, Revesby, Boston, Nov. 28, 1892. 

[Although we have, by aslight inadvertence, laid 
ourselves open to the poking of a little legitimate 
“fun” at our expense by printing the newspaper 
cutting referred to as it appears on p. 462, we do not 
quite regret the *‘slip’’ made. beciuse it has shown 
us that some readers, at least, are sufficiently alive 
to the absurdity of the statements regarding bees, 
which usually go the rounds of the newspaper 
press, to decline swallowing them without thougnt 
or consideration of any kind, asso muny do. Asa 
matter of fact, the paragraph in question was in- 
tended to appear “quoted "’—as is usual with news 
and cuttings—and also with an expressive (7) follow- 
ing the title. The omission of these marks, of 
course, entirely conceals our disbelief in the story, 
which we had set down as an unusually strong 
“penny-a-liner.” If we could venture to think that 
the same wide publicity would be given to what ap- 
pears in our pages this week on the subject as was 
accorded to the offending paragraph in question, 
we might say, **All’s well that ends well;”” but that 
ean scarcely be hoped for. truth being so frequently 
less acceptable than fiction. In any case, the fuct 
of our being ** pulled up’’—as we have been inthe 
above two amusing Communications—may serve as 
an explanation why so many of the press cuttings 
(kindly sent by correspondents who “think they 
may be of some interest to oe of find their 
way into the waste-paper basket.— ds. B. B. J.) 


[On page 61 of our August JUVENILE GLEAN- 
INGS. for 1882, E. E. Hasty, of Richards. O., 
gave some interesting experiments on weighing 
bee-loads. The results of many tests showed 
thata light bee-load weighed about 1 grain; a 
full bee-load (that is. from a bee that drops 
down at the entrance) was from 1°; to 2 grains. 
There are 7000 grains to the pound avoirdupois: 
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therefore, according to Mr. Hasty’s calcula- 
tions, it would take from 3500 to 7000 bees to 
carry a pound of nectar. We believe this at- 
tempt of Mr. Hasty was the first and only one 
at weighing bee-loads; and in the light of sub- 
sequent experiences we believe it to be tolerably 
accurate. It shows how wide of the facts was 
the newspaper clipping. It is somewhat re- 
freshing to us Americans to know that reporters 
sometimes tell big yarns in England, as on this 
side of the pond. } 
a or 


E. FRANCE TELLS US HOW TO CATCH AND KILL 
THEM WITHOUT GETTING INTO TROUBLE. 





Oh that skunk! What about it? Why, it 
has been after my bees. The 26th of November, 
my son, N. France, and myself went out to fix 
in the straw to our last yard of bees. When 
we got there we found skunk-tracks in the 
snow. It had been to every hive in the yard. 
From two hives he had worked the bees out at 
a greatrate, and. to all appearance. it had been 
coming there every night foralong time: in 
fact. it understood how to get the bees out of 
the hive and eat them. Of course, it must be 
killed. Newell tracked it home to its hole, 
a quarter of a mile. We had no traps with us, 
so we had to go home and let it work until 
we could come back again; and asthe next day 
was Sundav we did not go back again until 
Monday. Then Newell took eight good steel 
traps and went and set them all for the skunk. 
As | was anold trapper.I gave him instructions 
how to set them. To save trouble after it was in 
the trap. he was to cuta sapling large enough 
so the skunk could not move the trap toward 
its hole; then, after setting it in the mouth of 
the hole. he was to fasten the trap to the sap- 
ling and drag it back the whole length of the 
chain, so the skunk could not get down into the 
hole with the trap. 

The next morning I went with Newell to dis- 
pose of the game. We found itin the trap all 
right, caught by the fore foot, and it was down 
in the hole the length of its body. We pulled 
on the sapling slowly for a couple of minutes, 
when the skunk came out of the hole and took 
a look atus. We gaveittime to make up its 
mind that we were not going to fight with it; 
then we pulled the pole, top end first, toward a 
creek, about 20 rods away. We went slowly at 
tirst until the game got used toit. We got it to 
the creek. and dragged it into a deep hole of 
water. When it was in the water, all it thought 
of was to get out; but the trap held it there, 
and it was soon drowned without raising any 
smudge. 

Aslam anold trapper. and have had to handlea 
great many skunks, and I see that quite a large 
number of our bee-men are troubled with them, 
you will excuse meif I make a few remarks 
about handling the animal. In the first place, 
I don’t think that one skunk in fifty ever mo- 
lests the bees: in fact, this one that we have 
just killed is the only one that has ever disturb- 
ed our bees, to our knowledge: and I believe 
that I could detect him as quickly as any other 
man,and 1am just as ready to kill it as an 
man when I prove him guilty of mischief, 
either with the bees or poultry, or in other 
ways doing damage. But I won’t condemn 
the whole tribe because I have found one in 
mischief. The average skunk is a friend to the 
farmer. It gathers bugs and grubs all summer, 
and makes nearly all of its living from those 
pests. of the farmer. and so I won’t hurt the 
much despised skunk unless I know it is in 
mischief. When we find one is doing damage, 
~ 
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itis very easily got rid of. It isa very easy 
animal to catch in a steel trap. It won't make 
any smudge when it is caught, if there is noth- 
ng there to scare it. It never uses that dread- 
ful weapon but in self-defense. When you 
have got it ina trap, don’t scare or fight it; 
come up toit carefully and slowly: make friends 
with it; talk to it: work up slowly; watch its 
tail. As long as it keeps its tail down there is no 
danger; butif it raises its tail, step back—there 
is danger. Don’t make any quick motions. 
Work slowly and carefully. It may take half 
an hour ¢o get up to it, near enough to move it 
away or work close by it. You can easily make 
friends with it, if you don’t work or approach 
it too fast. The trap-chain may be tangled, or 
wound around something, so that it must be 
free before you start to move the animal; but 
by taking a little time, and being sure not to 
scare it, the trap-chain can be easily got free; 
then fasten the trap to a pole of some kind—10 
to 15 feet long. Now take bold of the other end 
of the pole and slowly pull it along toward 
some water deep enough to drownit. If the 
work is done carefully you won’t smell the 
skunk atall. But perhaps you have not any 
water-hole near enough to goto. Then. per- 
haps, the best way is to shoot it. In that case, 
take a shotgun; put in a good heavy charge; 
stand about ten feet away: geta side shot; 
shoot it through the small of the back, as that 
will paralyze the whole hind parts, and there 
will be nosmell. But that will spoil the skin 
for fur. A friend of mine has trapped them for 
the furs, and he carried a knife about four inch- 
es long and half an inch wide. stuck in the end 
of a broom-handle. After making friends with 
the skunk he would stand before it and stick it 
as you would a pig, when it would bleed to 
death. Mind, he did not catch the skunk and 
hold it to stick it, but stuck it standing without 
being held, except that it was in the trap. 
HOW TO PRESERVE COMBS. 

To preserve combs from the ravages of worms 
and mice (see GLEANINGS, Dec. 1, Stray Straws), 
I have a room in one of my buildings 10x10 feet, 
7 feet high. lathed and plastered; one window 
and door: cellar under the room. Combs put 
in there in the fall, and frozen during the win- 
ter, are safe for any length of time. I hang 
them half an inch apart. In the spring and 
early summer, if I have combs in our out- 
apiaries that are beginning to show worms, I 
bring them home and put them in this same 
room and smoke them heavy with sulphur. 
One smoking with me is enough to make a sure 
o> I have a little sheet-iron stove down cel- 
ar, in which to burn the sulphur. <A four-inch 
pipe takes the smoke up through the floor into 
the room. When I have only a few combs, and 
don’t want to make a dense smoke in the whole 
room, I hang the combs in extra supers, and 
pile them up over the stovepipe hole in the 
room; cover them up tight; then smoke them 
as hard asI please. I never fail to kill every 
thing in that pile of combs, big worms and lit- 
tle, and eggs—all are killed the first sinoke. 
WHERE THE CLUSTER OF BEES SHOULD BE FOR 

WINTERING. 

In Stray Straws. Dee. 1, Dr. Miller quotes 
Hasty as saying.“ A cluster formed touching 
the top, and stores below them, is very much 
safer than a cluster formed away down. and 
stores above them.” I think Hastyis mistaken 
for outdoor wintering. We winter outdoors 
several hundred colonies every winter; and at 
the approach of frosty weather they cluster 
below the honey. The most of our bees are on 
frames 21 in. deep. If we raise the honey-board 
now in December, there will not be a bee to be 
seen. They are away down below their stores, 
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and thatis right. Bees clustered above their 
stores will starve if there is along cold spell. 
The heat from the bees rises. The bees can 
work up but not down in very cold weather. 
have over 100 colonies in L. frames. I always 
winter them on two sets of frames—one set 
above the other. I want the upper set to be 
solid full of feed. The lower set must have 
empty combs enough for the bees to cluster in, 
for the reason that they can not live among 
full combs of honey in cold weather. They 
can not keep the honey warm. When bees 
cluster for a cold snap they crawl! into the 
combs, a bee in every cell; then bees in the 
spaces between the combs, making a solid ball 
of bees. In that way they keep warm. They 
cluster close to the feed, but not among it. Bees 
will work off sidewise to get feed; butif there 
is feed above them they will work up, where it 
is warmer. 
THAT BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION. 

Now a few words about the Bee - keepers’ 
Union undertaking the job of putting down 
adulteration in honey. tt isa big fight. The 
Union is not strong enough. The Union has 
done splendid work; but unless we can get a 
great many more members I don’t believe we 
had better undertake too much. I had rather 
see another society formed to fight the adulter- 
ators; then, if we can get enough members in 
the new society to make any thing of a suc- 
cessful fight. by a vote of the two societies the 
two could join in one. But don’t spoil the old 
Union by loading it down with more than it 
"an carry. E. FRANCE & SON. 

Platteville, Wis., Dec. 13. 


{Your experience with regard to the proper 
location of a cluster of bees for outdoor winter- 
ing is exactly ours. We don’t remember that 
we ever lost a colony when the cluster was be- 
low the honey—so far down as to make the hive 
appear almost empty when the packing materi- 
al was removed from the top; but we have lost 
them when the bees were on top of the honey. 
—With regard to skunks, we have never had 
experience either to corroborate or disprove 
that of Mr. France. The most of us will have 
to accept his instructions, without argument.— 
With regard to the Bee-keepers’ Union, we feel 
that an association that is protective ought also 
to prosecute. adulterators, as well as defend 
bee-keepers from unjust accusations of ignorant 
neighbors. One that has both functions will 
secure a larger membership than a union hav- 
ing either one of the powers alone. It is a large 
membership we want and must have. ! 


Se 
A BACHELOR’S PROTEST. 


ONE OF RAMBLER’S VICTIMS: A MATRIMONIAL 
BUREAU FOR CALIFORNIA “ BACHES.”’ 


Mr. Editor:—Let this thing stop right here. 


Do puta muzzle on the Rambler. He is not 
only “unraveling” himself, but he is undoing, 
or. rather. “doing up.”* the rest of us bachelors 
in a manner truly scandalous. When he came 
among us. something like a year ago, no one 
suspected his true character or thought to look 
and see whether he had cloven hoofs. We saw 
in him only a nondescript individual of roving 
tendencies—a traveling bee-monger, a wander- 
ing Kodak fiend,in station rathtr above the 
ordinary tramp or ‘blanket man.” yet consid- 
erably lower than the angels. He was a 
stranger, and. after the manner of the country, 
we thought to “take himin.”” But he proved 
to be foxy, this planet (or shall we say comet ?) 
in the apiarian system, and. instead of paying 
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an exorbitant price for an inferior or foul- 
broody apiary, he inveigled one of our leading 
apiarists into leasing him a chvice ranch on 
terms exceedingly favorable to‘ ye traveling 
man.” Then, instead of staying at home and 
herding his bugs like a respectable bee-man, 
this Rambler developed a Toctiied mania for 
spying out the country and making remarks 
more or less vile about the inhabitants thereof, 
through the pages of GLEANINGS. 

But, “ the worm will turn;” “ the galled jade 
winces,” and I kick. The cinch pinches, and I 
buck. Rambler knows from sad experience 
what that means. 

Neighbor Ferguson and I took Rambler’s 
account of the Grayback trip good-naturedly; 
but when that shameful * California Flap-jack 
Act”’ appeared, there was a “ blood on the face 
of the moon.” Then good Dr. Miller suggested 
the propriety of pulling down my vest and 
hunting a wife, or words to that effect, and this 
last “straw ’”’ had the proverbial effect of dis- 
locating the spinal column of the patient 
camelus. Then came a letter of inquiry from a 
chap “’way down in Tennessee.” who chuckled 
over my discomfiture, and I realized the neces- 
sity of using some ink—of “shooting my dye- 
stuff,” so to speak. However, the Rambler 
poured oil on the troubled waters by sending 
me a letter in which he inclosed some * croco- 
dile tears,” expressed regret at the mischief he 
had done, and explained that GLEANINGS’ artist 
was responsible for the unholy display of tongue 
on page 768, to which Dr. Miller alludes in 
words * writ sarcastic.” Is it possible that, in 
their laudable efforts to produce a race of long- 
tongued bees, the GLEANINGS outfit have got 
** side-tracked.’’ and are trying to produce a 
longer-tongued bee-keeper? And would the 
new feature be extended to the bee-keeper’s 
wife? Heaven forbid! 

Now, GLEANINGS for Dec. Ist lies before me; 
and after reading Bro. Root’s advice on page 
898 I am constrained to make some remarks. 
Uncle Amos’ suggestion of suicide as a possi- 
ble means of escape for such unhappy mortals 
as myself is doubtless a good scheme; but I 
could never do it during the watermelon season 
—never! 

Bro. Root speaks of “lonely ranches where 
bee-men stay year in and year out.”’ Those 
men are doubtless the ones who trouble the 
conscience of the senior editor. Personally I 
have had little experience of that sort, and 
have usually spent more than half the year in 
a very different line of business, and my apia- 
rian life is a source of rest and change. as well 
as pleasure and profit. One grows weary of the 
restless struggle for existence in town and city, 
where “man’s inhumanity to man” is seen 
oftener than the kindly “touch of nature” 
that “makes the whole world kin,” and wel- 
comes the coming of the season when he can 
* go off, ’way off.” and fora few months revel 
in the sunshine with * the blessed bees,’’ beau- 
tiful birds, and beloved books. Until reading 
Bro. Root’s advice I had fancied my simple 
happy life in the companionship of kind old 
Nature, who “ever faithful is to such as trust 
her faithfulness,” and **communes in various 
ways” with them, rather harmless; and never 
has the peal of church organ or chime from 
cathedral spires inspired within my soul “so 
“alm. so deep, so holy a feeling’’ as came over 
me when first I climbed the * tall cliff that lifts 
its awful form” above the canyon where my 
cabin now stands. I was hunting a“ location,” 
and, leaving my pony at the foot of the moun- 
tain, I reached the summit just as the sun 
burst into view over old Grayback, and the 
morning breeze tossed and rolled the sea of fog 
that filled the valley below into great billows, 
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till it looked as I have seen the ocean in a 
storm. As the grandeur of the scene came over 
me, lifting all that is best within me toward 
the infinite, a sense of ‘‘ the peace that passeth 
understanding ” came with it, and I exclaimed, 
* Here we rest!” Yet Bro. Root thinks mea 
miserable sinner, and ‘‘ quotes Scripture” to 
sustain his position. What the sage of Medina 
thinks is doubtless this: If in that wild canyon 
a lonely bachelor can find health that makes 
very existence a joy, sermons in its stones, old 
friends in every flock of feathered visitors, a 
constantly recurring benediction in its glorious 
sunsets, and, above all, is raised toa sense of 
oneness with the Unseen by the matchless 
beauty of its summer nights, to what heights of 
ecstasy might he not soar with a congenial 
mate to share his joys and sorrows? I believe 
Uncle Amos is right, and must make haste to 
‘secure the substance ere the shadow pass- 
eth,” for surely the balmy winds would waft 
to us a ** breath from Eden’s bowers,” and ‘* two 
souls with but asingle thought’? would walk 
in the garden, as did that first pair of which we 
read in the front part of the Book. Often have 
I wondered what purpose in the great economy 
of nature that fig-tree has, that grows wild 
below my cabin. Now I sabe! But right here 
the Rambler gets in his wicked work, and ren- 
ders vain my hopes of earthly paradise; for 
what fair one would set foot in Wilder Canyon 
after seeing the * California Flapjack Act?” 
My chances would be better were said canyon 
the regions described by Dante, with the legend 
inscribed upon its rocky walls, “ Leave hope 
behind who enters here.” Verily I am out and 
= bela and the Rambler is to blame. Mr. 
Editor, please muzzle the “critter,” or at least 
keep him on achain, and don’t permit him to 
scatter all over the country in future. 

In closing, permit me to suggest that, if Mr. 
Root would establish a matrimonial bureau at 
Medina he would become a national benefactor, 
and, it may be, ease his troubled conscience. 
Children would rise up all over the country and 
-all him blessed! We need the gentler sex 
in California, and could arrange to have them 
sent to us in carload lots, F.O. B. (which means 
For Old Bachelors like) H. E. WILDER. 

Riverside, Cal., Dec. 14. 


P.S.—I should be pleased to hear from any 
lady bee-keeper who thinks that wilder sur- 
roundings would be congenial. My canyon is 
wild, and I am WILDER. 

EE 


THE DOVETAILED CHAFF HIVE. 





WHY W.C. FRAZIER PREFERS IT AS A GENERAL- 
PURPOSE HIVE. 





The best hive that has been put upon the 
market up to the present time is the Dovetailed 
chaff hive. This hive, as the name implies, is 
dovetailed. It is made of three-eighths lumber, 
double-walled, with a space of about 21s inches 
between the walls. This space can be filled 
with sawdust, chaff, or. best of all, with ground 
cork. The hive itself weighs only 4]bs. more 
than the single-walled hive. The cork packing 
weighs only 4 lbs. extra, this making ihe hive 
weigh only about 8 lbs. more when packed than 
the single hive, and gives a hive that will pro- 
tect bees on the summer stand in almost any 
climate. But the greatest thing, and imost ad- 
vantage. is in having a hive that will protect 
the bees in the spring. It is intended to use 
this hive with a super on through the winter, 
in which there isa chaff cushion. Some of us 
don’t find it convenient to use chaff cushions, 
on account of the trouble to make them, the 
time used in putting them on, and in removing 
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them and taking care of them until needed 
again. The need of a cushion can be obviated 
by cutting the lower inside corner of the regu- 
lar cover avery little with a plane, thus makin 
it fit the same as on the regular Dovetaile 
hive. This, all who use them will find to give 
a hive that is very much better than to have to 
keep a super on them all the time. 

This hive takes the regular Langstroth frame, 
173¢x9144, and is intended to hold 8 frames, and 
room for a follower and wedge. The design is 
to use the self-spacing Hoffman frame. Those 
frames have been on trial now for two years. 
If you intend to remove your bees from place to 
place, or haul them in any way, this frame is 
what you want. When they are keyed up prop- 
erly they will stand a great deal of rough usage, 
without breaking down, especially if in wired 
frames. This. frame was intended to be one on 
which there would be no brace or burr combs 
built; butin this respect itis a failure. It was 
also intended that the bees should not propolize 
the frames together, but somehow the _ bees 
could not see it that way. They propolized the 
frames together so well that three or four can 
be taken out together without coming apart. 
They build burr-combs from the frames to the 
cover-board in nearly every hive; and they so 
effectually build brace-combs between the 
frames that a hive might be turned over and 
handled in the style the baggagemen handle 
trunks, without the least danger of the frames 
becoming loose. 

I have over 200 of these frames in use at pres- 
ent, and speak from experience. I think the 
trouble is in grooving the comb-guide out of the 
frame. The thick-top frame 1x% gives the 
finest combs in the apiary, perfectly straight, 
and not a brace or a burr comb in a hive full of 
them. If frames could be gotten with 1x% top- 
bar, and otherwise the Hoffman frame, I think 
they would be about the thing. The tendency 
to propolize the frames together can be over- 
come by rubbing the parts where they come 
together with cosmoline. This is inexpensive 
and effectual. Any super used on an eight- 
frame hive will do for this; but the regular 
dovetailed super, with pattern slats, will be 
found the most convenient; and the matter of 
sections is worthy of some attention. 

It will be found that bees fill and cap sections 
quicker if they are not too thick; and narrow 
sections will be built as straight. if foundation 
is used, without separators as wider ones with 
separators. I mean to try eight to the foot next 
season, if pattern slats can also be secured. 

This hive costs one-third more than the reg- 
ular single-walled Dovetailed hive. It is ketter 
to use them, and keep one-third less bees. The 
honey the colonies in them make will more 
than pay far the difference in cost. Colonies 
that were even in the spring, if one is ina 
single-walled hive and the other in a packed 
chaff hive, the one in the chaff hive will build 
up and be in much better shape for the harvest 
than the other, all else being equal. 

To make assurance doubly sure, I shall leave 
my Dovetailed chaff hives out until settled cold 
weather comes. and then set them in the cellar. 

Atlantic, Ia., Dec. 7. @ W. C. FRAZIER. 


{It was not claimed—at least that impression 
was not intended to be conveyed— that the 
Hoffman frames would not be stuck together 
with propolis; in fact, it was explained by us 
that two or three could be lifted out at a time 
because propolis would hold them together. 
See May Ist, 1891, p. 369. We have never tried 
vaseline; but from the number of favorable 
reports we have received we have no doubt of 
its success for the purpose. 

We can not understand why you should have 
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had burr-combs when all the rest, with one oth- 
er possible exception, report no burr-combs 
with these new top-bars. Let’s have reports. 
If bee-keepers generally prefer the %-inch top- 
bar without being molded out so as to leave the 
comb- guide in relief, we can give it to them at 
the same price. ] 
a 


CALIFORNIA FLORA. 


EFFECT OF CLIMATE ON THE SECRETION OF 
NECTAR. 








All countries or sections of countries where 
dry warm climates predominate, possess the 
most superior honey-flora. In aaeel of this as- 
sertion, make a note of Southern California, 

arts of Nevada, Arizona, and Colorado. The 
Ldiaeheus honey-plants in the above-mention- 
ed sections are rich in nectar of the choicest 
kind. Aside from the wild bloom (where water 
can be obtained), alfalfa, the great desert hon- 
ey-plant, will revel in its glory and furnish an 
abundance of nectar. The honey gathered 
from alfalfa in the desert regions is very superi- 
or to that gathered from alfalfa along the moist 
river-bottoms of the San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento Rivers; in fact, alfalfa yields a great 
deal more honey per acre in these desert lands. 

Not speaking of the irrigated districts of al- 
falfa in Southern California, Nevada, Arizona, 
and Colorado, there are no better honey-pro- 
ducing lands on earth. California, with its 
white, black, blue, and yellow sages; sumac, 
California lilac, alfalfa, alfilaree, button-bush, 
holly, incense cedar, and folocio(California lilac, 
holly, incense cedar, and folocio are Eastern 
and Northern California honey-plants); Ne- 
vada, with its yellow sage, alfalfa, willows, and 
hundreds of lesser conspicuous honey-plants; 
Arizona, with its numerous species of cacti, 
which produce honey in enormous quantities; 
its mesquite and other wild honey-plants, and 
its immense tracts of alfalfa; and Colorado, 
with its Rocky Mountain bee-plant, vast tracts 
of alfalfa, and thousands of other bee-flowers 
which bloom in lavish abundance, gives but a 
faint outline of some of the sources of honey in 
these favored bee-lands. 

It is strange, but nevertheless true, that the 
best honey is produced in a country having a 
dry warm atmosphere; the more moisture there 
isin the air, the less nectar there is secreted, 
and it is also more inferior in quality. 

And. again. there is something strange how a 
plant will yield honey one day, and the next it 
will not. It must certainly be an atmospheric 
influence of some kind that starts and stops the 
plant from secreting nectar. Possibly electrici- 
ty has much to do with it; may be a certain 
quantity of this element is required to start 
nectar, and a certain other amount to stop 
nectar secretion. Just before a thunderstorm 
there is more nectar in the flowers than at any 
other time; on these occasions the flowers seem 
to yield all their nectar at once; for in a day or 
two afterward they are destitute of it, and it 
requires several days for them to recover their 
original prolificness of nectar again. Some 
persons may think that the rain washed all the 
nectar from the flowers; but I will state that, 
in thunderstorms with but a few drops of rain, 
it is the same. 

In view of the above facts, it is quite certain 
that the amount of nectar secreted in the flow- 
ers is due to certain atmospheric conditions or 
influences with which we are unacquainted. 
There are seasons when every vale and _ hillside 
is a perfect hot-house of bloom and blossom; 
still there is no nectar in the flowers. Again, 
there may be a profusion of bloom and an im- 
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mense crop of honey may be gathered. Scarcity 


of bloom is no indication that there will be no 
honey crop. 

Some seasons are a great deal better than 
others. 


In California we depend toa great ex- 
tent on the amount of rainfall for the abundant 
secretion of nectar. In irrigated alfalfa dis- 
tricts the secretion of nectar is about the same 


one year with another. 

Some plants yield honey every season, some 
every other season; and, again, some once 
every three or four years. Among this latter 


we may mention the locust; the apple- blossom 
yields nectar only about once every third sea- 
son; holly, every other season: manzanita and 
the sages. every other season, although the 
manzanita yields a little honey every season, 
enough to start them to building comb pretty 
lively. The wild coffee, so far as my experience 
goes, yields about as much nectar one season as 
another. 

There are some seasons when every plant. 
tree, and shrub seems’ to yield an abundance of 
honey. We frequently hear the following: 
“Mr. A. never had a better honey crop; every 
thing is filled to completion; hives running over 
with bees.” Mr. B., but a few miles away. 
reports bees on the verge of starvation; will 
have to feed them all unless prospects change. 

Now, why this wonderful difference? Some 
seasons bee-flowers in certain localities yield 
nectar profusely, and the next season very 
sparingly. The chances are that the next 
season Mr. B. will have the big honey crop and 
Mr. A. will not do half as well with his bees. 

In regard to the prolificness of nectar secre- 
tion in bee-flowers on the Great American 
Desert, it is certain that the more fiery portions 
of it tend to dry all the moisture from the air: 
and this moisture produces that favorable at- 
mospheric influence necessary to the secretion 
of nectar. 

Still, perchance the soil plays a prominent 
part in nectar secretion. Most of the desert 
soil lacks a certain per cent of humus, or vege- 
table mold, and is best supplied to this soil by 
turning in a crop of alfalfa or sweet clover. 

Sweet clover is beginning to be considered an 
excellent forage and honey plant, and is also 


very valuable for enriching alkali soils. In 
Utah and Nevada it flourishes without the 
least care and attention, and year by year it 


is steadily increasing the fertility of the land. 
It is stated by good authority, that a good deal 
of honey that is accredited with being gathered 
from alfalfa isin reality gathered from sweet 
clover. In Calfornia, white and red clover do 
not amount to any thing as honey — The 
climatic influences here are not favorable for 
honey secretion, as in the Eastern States. 

I once sent to A. I. Root and obtained a few 
small packages of the seeds of honey-producing 
plants. The seven-top turnip, Simpson honey- 
plant, and spider flower, all came up and grew 
well, and in time bore a profusion of bloom. 
The seven-top turnip blossomed at a time when 
a multitude of superior honey-bloom predomi- 
nated, and, of course, was neglected by the 
bees. The Simpson honey-plant blossomed at 
a favorable season of the year. but attracted no 
bees. The cleome, or spider-flower, was a de- 
cided success. Every morning, from the interi- 
or of each flower depended a small crystal ball 
of nectar, and it was music to the bee-keeper’s 
ears to hear and watch the bees as they hum- 
med and quivered around these scented blos- 
oms with their crystal sweets. 


A Southern California bee-keeper sent to 


Cuba and obtained the seeds of the great Cuba 
honey-plant, the bellflower. 
ished well in this climate, 
regarded nectar secretion. 


The plants flour- 
but were a failure as 
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In California, honey-plants yield best when 
the temperature registers about between 80 to 
90°. Cold winds are very unfavorable for honey 
secretion; but the warm winds bring the right 
temperature and atmospheric conditions. 

When the unfavorable winds are blowing, 
bees are very vindictive and cross, and difficult 
to manage; but let the winds change, and ina 
marvelously short time bees are remarkably 
gentle and quiet. 

Taken all in all, the laws governing the 
secretion of nectar are somewhat shrouded in 
mystery: but in due time they “ all be clear- 
ed up. S. L. WATKINS. 

Grizzly Flats, Cal. 

a 


BEE-ESCAPES. 
PRINCIPLES OF THE 
ERS COMPARED: THE 

TO RID BEES OF 


THE PORTER AND OF OTH- 
TIME REQUIRED 


A SUPER, ETC. 


In Stray Straws for Nov. 1, Dr. Miller asks: 
‘Will an escape make quicker work in daytime 
or at night?” 

With your permission, Mr. Editor, I will try 
to answer Dr. Miller’s inquiry: and, for the 
benefit of all parties concerned, give some of 
the details of the experiments with bee-escapes. 
and the facts gleaned thereby. 

Many of the readers of GLEANINGS remember 
that the writer had the pleasure of testing 
what has proven to be the only practical and 
convenient bee-escape now before the public 
(the Porter spring bee-escape), before it was 
placed upon the market. Al! the forms of es- 
capes known at that time were tried, and all, 
except the one so widely known now, from the 
defects of the litthe machines or the peculiar 
habits of the bees. proved to be unsatisfactory. 
The spring escape was tried in all conceivable 
forms—perforated tin tops: perforated tin tops 
and bottoms: two or more exits: with springs 
closing up to side walls or partition in the _es- 
cape, similar to the so-called Hastings escape. 
Several escapes were placed in one board to 
ascertain whether or not the bees would leave 
the supers quicker through several exits than 
through a single one. These tests were made 
both night and day. through good and bad 
weather, both cold and hot. and when there 
was an abundance of nectar in the flowers. and 
when there was neither nectar nor flowers: and 
the facts gleaned from these experiments, we 
believe. will ever remain unchanged 

The present form of the Porter spring escape 
is the best that can be devised for thorough, 
practical work. Escapes with single springs 
pressing against the side walls or partitions in 
the escape clog up with dead bees, where double 
springs do not. simply because the double 

rings give a larger opening with less pressure 
than can be had with single springs. To an 
observing mind it would naturally appear that 
escapes with several openings. or perforated 
tops and bottoms. would give better satisfac- 
tion in the matter of ventilation; but many 
practical tests in this direction show that a 
single exit, together gvith the cracks at the 
joints of the hives. “made by adjusting the 
escape-boards. give all the ventilation that is 
necessary or desired. 

As to the rapidity of the working of escapes. 
when they work best, etc.. I give the following 
from a small circular published by the Messrs. 
Porter: 

** Owing to the varied dispositions of the bees 
of different colonies under the same conditions, 
there is a great difference in the length of time 
occupied by them in passing from the super; 
and with the bees of the same colony. the size 
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of the super, the time of the day, the state of 
the weather, the presence or absence of a honey- 
flow all have their influence to vary this time. 
As arule they pass out most rapidly when all 
conditions are such that they are naturally the 
most active. 

As bees are more active during daytime than 
at night, they leave the supers more readily 
during the daytime. Bees, too, that. under the 
influence of a good honey-flow, would leave the 
supers in a few hours, may. in a time when 
there is no nectar, and the weather is cool and 
cloudy, be as many days in deserting the supers. 
Thus it will be seen that those who wish to 
accomplish the most that is possible with the 
best escapes must work when all things com- 
bine to their interest. 

As to the difference of time occupied by the 
bees of any colony passing from 4 Super through 
a single escape, as compared with several es- 
capes, it is not discernible. A whole colony 
could pass through a single escape in less than 
one hour, if their anxiety to move out could be 
awakened to such a degree as to cause them 
all to want to get out in that time. But as 
there is no way by which such an anxiety 
ean be awakened, the only thing to be done is 
to allow them their own good pleasure: and in 
this direction a single escape is better than a 
dozen, as there is less heat from below through 
one opening than throngh several. 

Liverpool, Ill., Dec. 13 S. A. SHUCK. 


———ee ee 
A NOVEL IDEA. 








A CHEAP HOME-MADE BEE-ESCAPE THAT 
DOESN T COST A CENT. 
To those wanting super-cleaners for next 


who did not realize enough from 
honey crop to pay for them, I will 
try to explain my plan, which will not cost 
them a cent for material, and but very little 
labor to try it. All that is necessary in order to 
clean a super of bees is toshut them off from 
communication with and the heat of the brood- 
chamber, and then leave a door for their es- 
cape. But in warm weather this door must 
yrevent them (or others) from. going back. 
“his I accomplished with seventy-five colonies, 
without a failure, last season, by simply fasten- 
ing a sheet of newspaper over the pattern slats 
of an empty super, or section - holder. This 
cuts off most of the heat, and leaves a 4!4-inech 
space between the surplus and the brood, “when 
in position. Then fora door (connecting the 
two) or escape, take a stick 's inch square, 
sharpened from the four and with it 


season, but 
this year’s 


sides, 
yunch several holes down through the paper. 
Jo this over the center of the bee-space be- 
tween the slats, and you will have a combina- 
tion of the —_— and cone bee-escape, and I 
doubt its infringing on either of them. Put it 
on the hive in the evening; and if all of the 
bees have not passed through it from the supers 
above by next morning. then something is 
wrong with the escape or else brood above. 
The same plan may work over a super filled 
with empty sections. with only a bee-space 
between the paper and the surplus to be cleaned; 
but I have never tried it. Jno. HANDEL. 
Savanna, II]., Dee. 10. 


{It is very possible that you have given usa 
valuable discovery. The bee-escape is so sim- 
ple and socheap that it does not seem as if it 
would be worth any thing; but if, as you say. 
you have tried it on 75 colonies, without a fail- 
ure, there must be something in it, and should 
merit at leasta trial from every bee-keeper. 
After mentioning the use of the newspaper, you 
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say punch holes in it with a stick ‘s inch 
square, ** sharpened from the four sides.” This 


makes the point, as we understand you, pyra- 
mid-shaped, and holes punched with this in- 
strument will be self-closing; whereas those 
made with the point of a pencil, or any kind of 
stick with a conical point, would not be. To 
illustrate, suppose you prepare, as soon as you 
read this, a stick '¢ inch square, pointed as de- 
scribed, and another one of the same diameter 
pointed like a leadpencil. Push both through 
a newspaper, and note the difference. The 
square stick, with its pyramid point, makes a 
hole that will tear something in the shape of a 
letter X. Bees can go through it easily one 
way; but the other way. the four points coming 
together close against the bee. The conical 
point tears out some of the paper. We shall 
certainly give the plana trial next summer; 
but while such an escape would not be a very 
permanent affair, it would answer admirably 
in lieu of something more expensive and possi- 
bly no better. The number of holes can be in- 
creased to facilitate the passage of bees down- 
ward; and this is one great point in favor of 
this novel escape. Oh, say! if you forget to 
take this escape off afterward, the bees will do 
it for you, bit by bit.] 


Sr ee 


RENDERING WAX. 





COMBS BEFORE MELTING: GOOD 


SUGGESTIONS. 


SOAK THE 





In the recent discussion regarding the render- 
ing of wax in the most economical manner, the 
chief reason for soaking the combs seems to 
have been overlooked. It is recommended to 
soak the slumgum, but it is the combs that 
should get the soaking. Soak them in acidulat- 
ed water (2 Ibs. sulphuric acid toa barrel of 
water) until the pollen and such parts of the 
cocoons as are not impervious to water by rea- 
son of propolis are thoroughly saturated. This 
not only decomposes these substances, but pre- 
vents their absorbing the wax. provided the 
melting process does not cause the evaporation 
of the water. But even if these substances, by 
reason of drying out, as in a solar extractor, do 
absorb some wax, itis far easier to get it from 


this slumgum than from that in wich the 
combs were not first soaked. 
[use my solar extractor only for cappings, 


bits of new combs, ete. The old combs are 
broken up and ** put in soak’ until lam ready 
to render them, when they are dipped out and 
melted in a large kettle. his hot mixture of 
wax. water, etc.,is poured through a double 
strainer into a settling-can. The upper strain- 
eris of wire cloth. and the lower of cheese-cloth. 
The matter that is caught in the upper strainer 
is. while still hot, returned to the kettle, and 
boiled in strongly acidulated water. It is then 
poured into a cloth bag. and all fluids are 
squeezed out by twisting the bag up tight. The 
wax is afterward clarified by the usual process. 

Where combs containing granulated honey 
are to be rendered they are uncapped and nord 
jected to slow heat until the honey is melted. 
‘A solar extractor. if carefully watched, will do 
this work nicely. and searcely start the wax. 
After the honey is out. the combs are treated 
the same as other old combs. 

The refuse left by the foregoing process is 
hardly worth burning. I wish to emphasize the 
fact that great care must be used in handling 
sulphurie acid. Never pour water into the acid, 
but pour the acid slowly into the water. 

ARTHUR C. MILLER. 


Providence, R. I.. Dee. 12. 
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[The idea of soaking the combs before render- 
ing the wax is no doubt good. We have never 
tried it, but will do so at the earliest opportuni- 
ty. We set the last sentence as above in italics, 
because itis very important. We have given 
the same caution once or twice before, but it 
will bear repeating again. Our readers will 
remember the writer as the one who first suc- 
cessfully used a heated plate for fastening 
foundation to sections. | 


0. R. COE’S METHOD OF RENDERING WAX WITH 
AN OLD EXTRACTOR-CAN. 


Friend Root:—My method of rendering wax 
from old combs is so much easier, simpler, and 
better (in my estimation) than any other I have 
seen described in any of the bee-journals that I 
can not forbear giving it, for the benefit of 
others. 

I take an old honey-extractor can that hada 
home-made reel in it, and, taking out the reel, 
I fill the can 8 full of water and heat to the 
boiling-point. I now throw in a lot of old comb 
and stir it up well. I now take the perforated 
tin pail or basket that I had made to use in a 
Swiss steam wax-extractor, and suspend it from 
a screw-hook in the ceiling overhead, so as to 
hang just over the surface of the hot water. I 
now dip the refuse from the hot wate: into the 
suspended basket; and as the water and: melted 
wax run back into the can I draw hot water 
from the fancet of the large can and pour it in- 
to the refuse in the suspended basket, and thus 
rinse out the wax from the mass of slumgum. 
I now take the basket by the two handles and 
give ita shaking motion, causing the mass to 
roll over and over in the basket until it is quite 
dry. It will drain when treated in that way, 
when it would not if stirred with a stick. If 
there is yet wax remaining in the massof slum- 
gum I pour on more hot water, and repeat the 
frecees until I get every particle of the wax out. 

Vhen the refuse is thrown out I fill up the bas- 
ket with a new lot, treat as before, and continue 
to add more comb from time to time, until the 
can gets pretty well filled up with wax. I now 
lower the basket, empty it into the mass of 
melted wax on top of the water in the can, and, 
as fast as the wax strains into the basket 
through its perforated sides, I dip it off into the 
pails or buckets I wish to cake it in, and thus 

et itin nice condition. If one wishes tokeepa 
risk fire and rush business, keep a bucket of 
cold water, with a dipper in it, handy by, elseit 
may get so hot as to boil over and make trouble. 
If one has a large kettle he wishes to use in 
rendering wax, it can be used in the same man- 
ner, if he has water kept hot in a tea-kettle, to 
use in rinsing the mass of slumgum in the bas- 
ket; but some large can, like an extractor-can, 
with a faucet, is much better. O. R. Cor. 

Windham, N. Y., Dec. 8. 














HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS. 








THE COLD PROCESS OF MAKING SYRUP FOR 
FEEDING; HOW TO MAKE A PER- 
COLATOR. 

I notice in GLEANINGS you speak of the ex- 
—_ that would be incurred in making syrup 
yy the cold process. Surely you do not under- 
stand the process, else you would know it is 
really cheaper than the boiling process, as it is 
no trouble, and requires no fuel. Take a half- 
gallon or a gallon bottle, and break out the 
bottom; then in the neck of the bottle insert a 
moist sponge—not too tight. Fill the bottle 
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with granulated sugar, then keep the sugar 
covered with water. You will find a first-class 
syrup, dripping from the sponge—one that will 
not sour nor granulate; is no trouble, and not 
expensive; one unusually heavy. This can be 
made on a larger scale, and kept for months. 
When once started you can continually fill up 
with sugar and water, and keep up a continual 
percolation. CHAS. F. HAAS. 
Canal Dover, O., Dec. 18. 


{We are very glad of the information, friend 
H., and at the first opportunity will give the 
matter a careful test. The plan is so simple, if 
syrup will not granulate, that it will commend 
itself to bee-keepers, because it would save 
soiling the “ gude wife’s” stove, getting up a 
hot fire, running the risk of scorching. ete. But 
bee-keepers want to make syrup on a more ex- 
tensive scale than could be made in a gallon 
bottle. A tub or half-barrel could be made to 
answer, providing there was a hole cut in the 
bottom, say three inches in diameter, with a 
wooden tube inserted, two or three inches long, 
having an inside diameter of twoinches. This 
tube would answer for the neck of the bottle, 
and a sponge could be inserted therein in the 
same ry" Such a device would make the syr- 
up on a larger scale, and would probably meet 
the requirements of most bee-keepers. The 
only question that remains is, whether the feed 
would granulate without something in the way 
of an acid or honey to preventit. There may 
be a chemical reason why syrup percolating 
through a sponge would not granulate; and if 
so, perhaps our correspondent can enlighten us 
a little further. ] 


WORLD’S FAIR; IMPORTANT FOR WISCONSIN 
BEE-KEEPERS. 

I desire, through your paper, to ask your Wis- 
consin readers who contemplate making a hon- 
ey exhibit at the World’s Fair to write to the 
corresponding secretary, notifying him of the 
fact, and to doit at once, as it is important to 
the managers to know the probable amount of 
honey that will be ohered for exhibit. The 
State Society. which meets in February next, 
will have control of the matter. By notifying 
the secretary they will receive fuil instructions. 

J. W. VANCE, Cor. Sec. 

Madison, Wis., Dec. 8. 


PERFORATED ZINC WITH ROUND HOLES IM- 
PRACTICABLE. 

I see in the price list that the zine honey- 
board is being used for a burr-comb excluder 
as well as a queen-excluder. Now, I want it to 
be a pollen-excluder, and I think it can be 
made that also. Just make the perforations 
round instead of oblong, and just the distance 
across they now are. Of course, there will be 
more of them. C. STEPHENSON. 

Conyers, Ga., Dec. 6. 


\ doey ordinary zinc honey-boards do exclude 
pollen to some extent. If the perforations were 
round, it would no doubt scrape off the pollen, 
but would make it very difticult for the bees to 
get through. It would practically exclude not 
only the queen and drones, but the bees also. ] 


PRIORITY OF LOCATION: BEES THAT WILL 
LOOK OVER THE FENCE. 

Iam “monarch of all I (need to) survey.” I 
believe Dr. Miller owns every thing that is pro- 
duced on the piece of land he mentions on page 
888, including the nectar produced by the 
flowers, just as much as he owns apy other crop 
raised on it, and it is his privilege to harvest it 
if he can: and if he keeps bees he can get at 
least a portion of it: but while his bees are go- 
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ing for it they look over the fence and seea 
fine chance to gather some of Bangs’ nectar, 
and then they trespass on his crop. Now, Dr. 
Miller is a very conscientious man, and does not 
bring up his bees to do so, but somehow they 
will do it; and the only way Bangs can protect 
himself is to keep bees on his side of the fence 
to take some of Dr. M.’s nectar. It is said, 
‘** Doctors never take their own medicine;”’ but 
Dr. M. will have to do so in this case. 
Lawrence, Il. J. L. ANDERSON. 








HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING. 


BY A. |. ROOT. 








STORING UP HEAT, AS WE STORE UP ELEC- 
TRICITY IN A STORAGE BATTERY, ETC. 

In our last issue, toward the close of my re- 
marks about heating the greenhouse by hot 
water, I used this expression: “I presume like- 
ly the same hot water might be used over and 
over again after heating the plants or dwellings 
by hot water; and this would be quite a saving 
over taking cold water from the hydrant and 
letting it go to waste while still hot.’ Well, 
friends, the thing I suggested has been done, 
and the exhaust steam is now simply heating 
the same body of water over and over again. 
The apparatus is so cheap compared with most 
heating arrangements, that I have deeided not 
only to give you a picture on the opposite page, 
but also a diagram of the manner in which it is 
done. The cut we give you is a view taken 
from one of the windows of the factory. While 
Ernest took the first picture, I stood inside the 
greenhouse and had just operated the appara- 
tus that lifts all together the eight sashes 
fronting the street. This is done by simply 
turning acrank. The apparatus comes from 
Hitchings & Co., of New York city. At the low- 
er right-hand corner is another view of the 
structure, with the sash all down. On top of 
the hill is the windmill and tank I have fre- 
quently spoken of. At the lower left-hand 
corner you get a little glimpse of the street that 
runs between the factory and my hot-beds. 
Besides using the exhaust steam from that lit- 
tle engine for warming the greenhouse, it was 
originally used (as it is now,) for warming quite 
a string of hot-beds. When the factory was 
first built, a 10-inch sewer-pipe was laid under 
the street, perhaps three or four feet deep: and 
this goes down under the basement of our first 
main building. The engine that works our 
electric lights happened to be located right over 
this sewer- pipe; therefore. in order to conduct 
the steam across the street to my hot-beds, it 
was only necessary to push a 2-inch iron pipe 
down through this 10-inch sewer-pipe to the 
engine. In the diagram, the end of this 2-inch 

ipe is marked ** Exhaust pipe.”” The steam is 

iberated as it emerges from under the street 
into the 6-inch tile. This is common drain 
tile, such as is worth 4 cts. a foot. The drain 
tile that goes under the hot-beds is only 4 inches 
in diameter; but as two branches of this could 
not take care of nearly all the exhaust steam, 
I afterward laid the large 6-inch tile that you 
notice in the diagram. This originally went 
direct from the hot-beds to a point about 200 
feet out in the lot, up toward the windmill. 
You will notice it sticking up out of the ground, 
a little at the right of the windmill. in the large 
picture. Before the greenhouse was built, the 
exhaust steam used to go away up in the lot, 
and come out of this little chimney, as it might 
be called. Well. when I decided to build the 
greenhouse [I took up a portion of that 6-inch 
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tile and changed its course, making it run back 
and forth under the beds in the greenhouse. It 
goes into the house just under the window you 
see in that three-cornered panel. You will no- 
tice a light streak in the ground, running from 
that window off toward the east. Since the 
picture was taken I have had another hot-bed 
made right over this line of tile. Let us now 
refer to the diagram. 

Shortly after the steam leaves the exhaust 
pipe from the engine, it comes to a point where 
an inch iron pipe comes from the hydrant into 
the 6-inch tile. At this point it turns at a sharp 
angle and goes inside the 6-inch tile, up to the 
greenhouse. Inside of the greenhouse it leaves 
the tile, in the center of one of the beds, and 
goes up under the glass. Then it runs back 
and forth, and clear around the house, under 
the sashes, until there are about 190 feet all 
together, inside of the structure. Then it goes 
down into the beds again, and back under 
ground nearly to the hydrant. This last is 
marked “ Return pipe.*” The water comes into 
the greenhouse so hot that you can not bear 
your hand on the pipes. By the time it has 
made a circuit, however, if the weather is cold 
the water is comparatively cool. Of course, 
this depends a good deal on the weather. Some- 
times it goes out scalding hot. The operation 
is as follows: 

The exhaust steam, when liberated inside of 

that 6-inch tile, commences at once to condense 
into water. In doing this it parts with a great 
amount of latent heat. A part of this is com- 
municated to the water constantly moving in- 
side of the iron pipe. The larger part, however, 
goes into the tiling, and from that into the 
ground ; so that, in the course of time, not only 
the tile, but the ground for several feet each 
way, becomes so warm that snow rarely stays 
over it in the winter. To economize heat, how- 
ever. we usually have this 6-inch drain tile 
covered with beds and sashes: or, where the 
bed is not used, we cover it with boards. You 
see, the whole thing is automatic. If the en- 
gine runs every day, the tiling and the dirt 
around it accumulate sufficient heat to run the 
hot-water pipes through the night. Last night, 
the evening of Dec. 23, the thermometer -was 
very near zero; but the pipes were quite warm 
this morning, and plants as tender as some 
Hubbard squashes were unharmed. Of course, 
I did not plant squashes at this season of the 
year. I presume the seeds were in the manure 
used for the hot-beds. 

Later.—This morning, Dec. 26, the pipes in the 
greenhouse are still warm, pve ead it was 4 
degrees below zero last night, with quite a se- 
vere north wind. Please notice, the engine 
stopped running at 9 o’clock Saturday night; 
and before it was started this Monday morning, 
the pipes were warm enough, as I have said, to 
protect the contents of the greenhouse. Not- 
withstanding the cold on Christmas day, this 
morning a lot of radishes were found above 
ground that were not up Saturday. It seems to 
me almost Jike some of the stories of enchant- 
ment, as I goin and sit down in the darkness 
during a cold winter night, where I can put one 
hand on the inlet and the other on the outlet 
pipe. There is no sound to break the stillness 
—no boiler nor fire. hor any thing. {n this per- 
fect quiet, with only the stars to be seen 
through the glass overhead (twinkling for 
company), the hidden forces of nature are doing 
their duty. The water keeps coursing all night 
long, bringing up the heat from that under- 
ground passage. and distributing it where it is 
needed. Of course, this has not been accom- 
plished withoutsome hard work and faithful ex- 
perimentiig; and I think it willdo no harm to 
add, even here, some praying for divine wisdom 
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and guidance; and when each step in the exper- 
iment has suceeeded, there have been many 
thanks to God uttered while I was alone with 
the work I loved. When I adopted the plan of 
returning the same water, so as to use it over 
and over again. of course I had to have a stand- 
pipe to allow the water to expand and contract 
with the changes in temperature. But after 
putting this in, I found I could not draw from 
these pipes to water my plants, and au third pipe. 
running to the hydrant, seemed to be a neces- 
sity. After some experimenting, and waiting 
and watching, I succeeded. however, in dis- 
pensing with the expansion tank entirely. This 
was done by leaving the valve, which you see 
near the hydrant, partly open, so that the pres- 
sure from the windmill] tank on the hill con- 
stantly remains on the whole apparatus; so 
that, as itis now, you can draw hot or warm 
water from any part of the house for any pur- 
pose whatever. By the way, what a fine thing 
this would be for a dwelling-house! You could 
get hot water or warm water from any part of 
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raised so little above the surface of the ground 
that there is not much danger of freezing, even 
if used for a cold greenhouse. Then the opera- 
tor can at any time goinside of it and around 
among the plants, regulate the temperature, 
gather his product, sow seeds, do transplanting, 
or any thing of the sort. Such a greenhouse 
costs but little compared with the structures 
used by florists,and the glass can be quickly 
taken off and stored away when the season 
arrives when glass is no longer needed. 

As it may be of interest to know just how we 
lay out the beds and paths, we submit an addi- 
tional diagram. The paths are cut down just 
deep enough so the workmen can stand upright 
under the sashes and timbers that hold the 
sashes. In the highest part, this brings the 
paths about a foot below the surface of the 
ground, while down at the south side, where 
your humble servant stood while he operated 
the elevating machinery, the path is about two 
feet deep. The dirt is held in place by means 
of pine boards nailed to oak stakes driven into 


iter-pipe inside 
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the house where hot-water radiators were 
placed, or wherever needed, and the supply 
could come from the regular waterworks. With 
this system of heating buildings by exhaust 
steam, the building to be warmed should be 
some little distance from the engine—say from 
100 to 300 or 400 feet: and if the dwelling were 
on high ground, all the better. 

The thing that has astonished me so much is 
the amount of heat furnished by the exhaust 
steam from so small an engine, with so cheap 
and simple an apparatus. We are just now 
considering a similar arrangement to utilize the 
heat that may be given off from the exhaust 
steam from our large 90-horse-power engine. 
A considerable part of it is already used te 

warming our factories; but there is a grea 
surplus, even at this moment, spouting out late 
the frosty air. 

On the left of the greenhouse you will notice 
a string of sashes banked all around with coarse 
strawy manure. Thisis the new celery culture 
I have been telling you about. It grew nicely 
all through the fore part of December. Since 
our zero temperature, however, I have not dar- 
ed to take off the sashes. I feel pretty sure, 
nevertheless, that the celery is all right. It 
has no steam heat under it, for celery is very 
apt to rot with much bottom heat. It is a diffi- 
cult matter to regulate the heat. any way, in 
hot-beds, during zero weather. On this ac- 
count I greatly prefer a low greenhouse, some- 
thing like the one given in the picture. It is 


the ground. The beds are almost half manure 
for a depth of 12 or 18 inches. 
SOWING TURNIPS FOR A LATE CROP. 

I mentioned. a while ago, that we usually 
put in a sowing of turnips quite late. Well, this 
season our late turnips grew all through No- 
vember, and made quite a growth, even during 
the fore part of December. We some time ago 
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gathered all we supposed were large enough; 
but sceing they were getting to be of good size, 
{ told one of the boys to gather enough for din- 
ner, and if they were uninjured by frost he 
might gather all that were of sufficient size. 
To my astonishment they were the sweetest 
and nicest turnips of the season. Burpee’s 
Breadstone turnip is remarkable for standing a 
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very low sompapeinte, and it also keeps much 
better than the common flat or round turnips; 
and fora table turnip, my opinion is there is 
nothing in ourseed catalogues to compare with 
it. At present we get 25 cents a peck for the 
Breadstone, but only 10 cents a peck for the 
Purple-top Globe. You might ask why we do 
not raise all Breadstone. Well, it requires a 
longer season, like the rutabagas; but the 
Purple-top Globe grows so quickly we can put 
them in the ground after other crops that are 
gathered quite late. 


NEW PLANTS AND NOVELTIES FOR 1893. 


Although we are constantly experimenting 
with the novelties, we do not find many things 
each season enough better than our old varie- 
ties to warrant giving them a place in our cat- 
alogue. When we do get something valuable, 
however, it often repays us for all our experi- 
menting. I have several times taken some 
special vegetable, and planted every variety I 
could find in our most voluminous seed cata- 
logues. The verdict has so often been, *“‘ No 
improvement in any of them,” that it is getting 
to be rather monotonous. During the past sea- 
son, we have givena careful test to Henderson’s 
Country Gentleman corn. It is certainly a 
stronger grower, and has larger ears, than the 
Shoepeg, while the quality is just as good. 
Very likely it has been developed from the 
Shoepeg; but when planted side by side with it 
in the same ground, it shows avery distinct 
superiority. Onions. melons, and a great many 
other things, during the past season, seemed to 
sport more than usual. In other words, the 
seed did not seem to be true toname. After I 
noticed that our Experiment Station had the 
same trouble with onions, I began to think it 
was something in the season. I can not quite 
understand, however, how the season should 
make Prizetaker onion seed show a greater 
number of red onions. as well as the usual 
straw color. I can, however, understand how 
so much wetness might make them badly shap- 
ed, and perhaps it did. 

The trade in onion-plants raised in hot- beds 
and greenhouses wil! probably be a remarkable 
feature during the coming season. The green- 
house I have shown you is admirably adapted 
to this business. For raising onion-plants to 

ut out in the field, no heat is really needed, 
or they need not be started till February or 
March. If started in February you will per- 
haps need some bottom heat, such as you get 
from fermenting manure. I shall commence 
sowing onion seeds in our hot-beds and green- 
houses in January. The little plants must 
have lots of sunshine. They get contrary, and 
refuse to grow unless you have your beds where 
the sun can strike them full and square. Cel- 
ery-plants, however, will do nicely, even if they 
do not geta bit of sunshine at all: therefore 
you can give your celery-plants the shaded 
beds. Pie- plant does just as well without a bit 
of light; in fact, we get the handsomest stalks 
in adark cellar. L. L. Langstroth. while here, 
told me that pie-plant can be forced in an or- 
dinary cellar, without heat from fermenting 
manure, or any thing else. My impression is, 
the cellar should be rather warm, or you should 
use a warm place in the cellar. Asparagus, 
also, grows very well in the dark: but I think 
it makes larger and stronger shoots where 
it can have some sunshine. I have never tried 
raising peas under glass; but we have some 
ust now coming up in that new greenhouse. 
Vhile I think of it, who has raised the Free- 
man potatoes during the past season ? and has 
anybody got any forsale? It does not seem as 
if we should let friends Terry and Maule mo- 
nopolize so good a thing much longer. 
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How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts! 
My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of 
the Lord; my heart and my flesh crieth out for the 
living God.—PsALM 84: 1, 2. 


It is a bad plan for Christian people to travel 
on Sunday. I know it is bad, in the same way 
that Mark Twain knew it was bad to tell lies. 
Somebody asked him what made him so posi- 
tive in regard to the matter, and he said he 
knew by experience. In the same way. I know 
by experience that it is bad and demoralizing, 
for one who professes to be a Christian, to en- 
courage Sunday travel. I am not going to lay 
down rules that will apply to all people and to 
all circumstances; and, in fact, I am not going 
to lay down any rules at all. I am simply going 
to give you a little experience that Mrs. Root 
and myself had when we thought we were 
obliged to travel and do business on Sunday. 
When we got ready to leave El] Paso we found 
that, by taking the first train, we could only 
reach New Orleans some time Saturday night 
or Sunday morning: but when we got on board 
I supposed we could stop over, but found after- 
ward we could do so only by buying new tickets; 
and as the sleeper was paid for through to, New 
Orleans, we should also lose our sleeper tickets. 
Under the circumstances there was really noth- 
ing to do but to decide that, as soon as we 
reached New Orleans, to get a boarding-place 
somewhere near the depot, and then get to 
church as soon as we could. We reached New 
Orleans about two hours before church time, 
and I left Mrs. Root at the depot waiting-room 
while I sallied forth to find some sort of home 
during our week or ten days’ stay in the city. 
I did not leave her in the waiting-room, after 
all, for the beautiful June morning called her 
outdoors, as it did almost everybody else. Even 
though it was the last of February, peach-trees 
were in bloom, things were coming up in the 
gardens, trees were leaving out, etc. When I 
started out to find a lodging-place on Sunday I 
felt guilty. Itis true, we might have gone to a 
hotel; but we did not want to pay. hotel bills, 
and we thought it would be better to find 
a quiet lodging-place, even though it was 
Sunday. I had been in New Orleans before, but 
some way that Sunday morning I didn’t re- 
member the lay of the city very well. I thought 
I would keep a little out of the business part, 
and therefore I strayed back into the oldest 

art of the city. as I was afterward told. The 
10uses were all old, and exceedingly dirty. The 

aving-stones in the street looked as if they 
1ad been worn by the tramp of centuries: and 
although I walked a mile or two,1 could not 
find a single spot but that looked as if it also 
held the accumulation of the filth of centuries. 
The people where I applied for rooms were 
dirty and disgusting. At first I did not stop at 
all where the surroundings looked so forbid- 
ding: but I got tired and sweaty, and it was get- 
ting near church time, and then I became nerv- 
ous, because Mrs. Root would wonder where in 
the world I could be so long, and I thought we 
should have to put up at some sort of place, at 
least until Sunday was over. Sol became des- 
perate. Not only were the prices higher than 
any thing I ever heard of before, but when I 
looked into the rooms I felt sure that Sue would 
never consent to even step over the threshold. 
Why, dirt and filth and disorder were no name 
for it. I finally found a public square where 
there was a garden, flowers, monuments. etc. 
but even the garden and flowers looked dirty 
and sorrowful; and overlooking this square 1 
found a room considerably better—that is, there 
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was more tawdry finery about it; but the woman 
who had it in charge wanted $2.00 a day just 
for the room alone, to say nothing of board. 
Sick at heart, guilty in conscience, and home- 
sick withal, I decided we should have to take 
this—at least for one day. Then somebody 
told me I could get a nice room at a low price, 
but the man who owned it was clerking in a 
saloon, and I must go into the saloon to see him; 
and on the principle that drowning men catch 
at straws—no, no! it was not quite so bad as 
that, I know, but I felt a good deal that way— 
| ventured for the first time in my life to enter 
a saloon on Sunday, and it was a New Orleans 
saloon besides. Oh dear! to think that wo apne | 
can want to stayin such a place, amid such 
talk and such surroundings, and especially on 
God’s holy day! 

So far I had abstained from riding on the 
street-cars; but I wassosweaty and used up that 
I felt that I must have relief. Besides, if 1 
should attempt to go back all the way on foot 
we should never get to church at all. Oh how 
I did long to be with Christian people as they 
gathered into a Christian church about that 
time every Sunday morning! I thought of the 
words of my text at the head of this talk, and I 
felt them as I never did before. Was it po<sible 
that David felt as I did when he said, * My soul 
longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of the 
Lord’? At any rate, those words seemed better 
fitted to express my feelings then than any 
language I could ever have framed myself. It 
seemed as if I had traveled almost all over the 
whole great city of New Orleans; but I was 
honest when I told Sue that I had not found 
even one decent home for human beings. To- 
ward the close of my walk I met people on the 
way to churches, with their Bibles and hymn- 
books; but somehow even these people did not 
look like the Christians I had been wont to 
meet with on Sunday. I suppose my guilty 
conscience was at the bottom of the whole of 
my bad feelings that morning. When I told 
Sue the situation, she said at once that we 
should go to the nearest hotel and then get to 
church. But, lo and behold! there were no ho- 
tels near the depot. There were some low 
whisky-shops that did a little hotel-keeping as 
a kind of side issue, but we felt as if we could 
not go there. Everybody recommended us to 
the St. Charles; and. even though it would cost 
$4.00 a day for each of us, we decided it was 
the shortest cut toward ‘‘remembering the 
Sabbath day, to keep it holy.”’ Of course, we 
had to ride on a street-car, for the St. Charles 
was two or three miles away. It was the same 
car I came up on; and I knew that my compan- 
ion must be more shocked than she ever was 
before in all her life, by the sights that met my 
eye as cameup. It was where the car passed 
the French Market. She soon began to make 
protests as we came near people in the rush 
and whirl of busy traffic on God’s day. told 
her to wait a little and she would be astonished 
still more. A little further, and a great crowd 
of people—thousands, in fact—were ** hollering” 
and yelling, and jostling each other, while auc- 
tioneers, street-fakirs, venders of all sorts of 
games and tawdry finery, made such a hubbub 
and roar in their efforts to shout the merits of 
their wares, that it was like a little Babel on 
earth. 

I have forgotten just what 
but it was something like this: ‘* Why. hus- 
band. is it possible that here in the United 
States, and on God's holy day, there can be 
found such a disgraceful scene as this?” When 
I was talking to a friend about it afterward he 
replied. “* Oh! the thing is not near as bad now 
as it used to be years ago. They have stopped 
the drinking, and quieted down the disorderly 


Sue said. 
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element, so it is quite respectable now to what 
it was once.’** 

We finally came on to a street that did con- 
tain some nice stores and buildings; but it was 
full ed ays ry and there was little to indicate to 
anybody that it was other than a week day. 
We ay gr ent the great St. Charles Hotel. 
When I thought of mixing in with that busy 
crowd there, it seemed to me as if I could not 
stand it. I had been praying to myself for quite 
a little while—yes, my heart had been full of 
prayer and promises to God, that, if he would 
deliver us this time, as he had so many times 
before, I would try hard to avoid being obliged 
to travel on Sunday hereafter. Then somebody 
touched my arm, and a pleasant-looking man 
said, ‘** Excuse me, friends, but I take it you are 
strangers here, and may be you would like quiet 
and respectable accommodations right in this 
neighborhood, where it will cost you only half 
as much as at the St. Charles.” I said at once 
that he was just the friend we were looking for; 
but Mrs. Root suggested that we look at the 
room first. I felt asif I would take any thing 
with my eyes shut just then, providing I could 
get it of somebody who talked and acted in such 
a frendly way as did that man. We were ush- 
ered into the room, that cost two dollars a day 
each, including board. As soon®as the door 
was closed, I said, ‘‘ Thank God, we are finally 
where we can get ready for church.” I. had 
taken it for granted that our room was quite 
respectable; but when I expressed as much, 
Sue took hold of one of the pillow-slips and 
stripped it back. There it was—grease, dirt, 
and filth. simply covered up by a thin bit of 
starched white cloth. Then she lifted a por- 
tion of the carpeting with her foot. Now, in 
our home. if you lift a carpet or pillow-slip you 
will not find any thing owt of sight that a 
The car- 


not correspond with what is in sight. 
pets and rugs, and every thing that will hold 
dirt. get out on to the clothes-line, and get such 
a spanking that they ought to remember it ever 


afterward. We were alone. I put out my 
hand to my wife, and we knelt down and asked 
God to take us poor helpless sinners into his 
care and keeping. Then we hastily slicked up. 
and joined the crowd of people that were on 
their way to one of the large fine churches in 
New Orleans. The simple fact of joining in 
with a lot of people who looked and acted 
like Christians, was like balm to our troubled 
souls. There was an immense audience, and 
the sermon was a grand one—just such a 
one as you might expect for such a nice, 
clean, intelligent-looking congregation of peo- 
ple. Toward the close of his remarks the 
yreacher spoke of the beautiful monuments to 
ye found here and there all through New Or- 
leans. He spoke of the beautiful Statue of 
Margaret, that I have described to you before. 
Then he used words something like these: 

‘** My friends, why have the people of New 
Orleans seen fit to thus preserve the memory of 
our departed great? Did the man whose mar- 
ble statue we see in the park in front of this 
church win his right to be thus remembered by 





*In all my travels, north, south, east, and west, I 
had never before come across any such state of af- 
fairs as met my eyes and ears that Sunday morning 
in New Orleans. San Francisco has been called a 
wicked city; but Ihave been in almost every part 
of it, and on Sunday too, and yet no such din and 
clatter and disorder and uproar ever before came to 
my ears. Still, the people in and around that French 
market seemed to take it as a matter of fact and an 
everyday occurrence. The nearest approach to the 
scene I have ever seen is the crowd around a low- 
lived circus just before the door is open. Before 
beer-selling and gambling were banished from our 
State fairs, we used to see, years ago, something a 
little like it, only on a smaller scale. 
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‘Great am I, and I will pre- 
vail?’ No, no! We have men in our land who 
imagine themselves to be great—those who 
think that by their money they can comniand 
the respect and the esteem of their fellow-men; 
but we never build monnments to perpetuate 
the memory of such. The one whose statue 
stands so near this church never thought of self. 
He was forgetful of self. He did not even try to 
make money and getrich. He said, ‘Great is 
truth, and it will prevail,’ and he magnified the 
name of Jesus Christ instead of parading himself. 
That is why he became great, and that is why 
we feel proud to think that such a man ever 
lived, and thank God for his memory as we pass 
by the beautiful piece of work with its sur- 
roundings dedicated to his memory. 

I am sorry that I have given the above so 
poorly and imperfectly. The thought was pre- 
sented by one of our finest scholars and greatest 
orators. As soon as church was out, we hasten- 
ed to see whose name was carved on tre monu- 
ment that was chosen to grace the center of the 
beautiful park. Sure enough, it was the name 
of Benjamin Franklin. This park, in front of 
of the church, was clean, refreshing, compared 
to the locality I traversed in the morning. 

After we gat home from church I remembere d 
that I had in my pocket a letter from J. W. 
Winder, whom I used to be a little acquainted 
with when he was a bee-keeper in Cincinnati, 
some twenty years.ago. I left Mrs. Root in our 
room, while I hunted up friend Winder; and, 
sure enough, he was “ friend Winder” that Sun- 
day afternoon, in every sense of the word. Al- 
most his first words were, ** Why, brother Root, 
why did you not come right to me? had a 
room engaged for you. I expected that you 
would, of course. come right there and bring 
your wife.” Then I hurried back as fastas I 
could to Mrs. Root. We paid a dollar for the 
use of the room while we were gone to church, 
and then came the answer to our prayers of the 
morning, Sue had been saying that she felt as 
if she must have a little rest where she could 
look out upon green grass and flowers and trees: 
and Mr. Winder had chosen a real gem ofa 
place for us. When I looked at it and contrast- 
ed it with my adventures of the morning, it 
seemed almost like stepping from earth to 
heaven. The lady who owned the rooms was a 
devoted Christian. and we soon became fast 
friends. She took us to their services and 
prayer-meetings, and they wanted me to speak 
to the Endeavor Society; and then friend Win- 
der wanted to introduce me to a young man 
who had given up tobacco because of the talks 
in GLEANINGS; and after he had given up to- 
bacco he felt as if he would like to go still fur- 
ther and become a Christian: and I heard him 
give his testimony at the Endeavor Society. 
Then friend Winder took us to hear a Method- 
ist preacher who is devoting his life to looking 
up the children who are employed in the facto- 
ries in New Orleans. But I shall have to tell 
you about this in my next paper. In this pres- 
ent one I have given the dark side of New Or- 
leans. Now just wait a little and I will show 
you some of the bright side, for there are 
Christian people and beautiful churches and 
devoted pastors doing God’s service valiantly 
there as elsewhere; and there are beautiful 
clean homes and fine gardens and residences 
that will compare with any thing we have any- 
where. Folks who travel on Sunday do not, as 
a rule, get a glimpse of the best people and the 
best things in this world, and they need not ex- 
pect to. 

I afterward discovered that the difficulty I 
found in getting rooms, especially in that 
part of the city, and the high prices that were 
asked for very indifferent ones, was owing to 
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the fact that our arrival in the city was justa 
little before the advent of the Mardi Gras car- 
nival, and almost every thing in the shape of a 
lodging-place is usually engaged. oftentimes at 
enormous prices. weeks beforehand. I make 
this explanation lest I should leave the impres- 
sion that our Southern friends are, as a general 
thing, exorbitant in their prices for accomoda- 
dations. In my next I will tell you how many 
of the necessaries of life can be procured in New 
Orleans for less money than in almost any 
other city in our land. 

THE OLD MISSION CHURCHES OF THE PACIFIC 

COAST. 

When I spoke of these, and mentioned going 
inside of the old church at Paso del Norte, I 
had never been told that the Old Mission people 
were Roman Catholics. You may think me 
stupid, but it is nevertheless true. Somebody 
told me they were a sort of Jesuits: but that 
did not convey any particular meaning to me. 
I certainly had no intention of hurting the 
feelings of any one of my readers, and I humbly 
beg their pardon for my carelessness. Quite a 
number of long letters have been re ceived, ex- 
plaining quite fully the faith of the Old Mis- 
sion people who pushed their churches and 
their teachings far into the wilderness of the 
Pacific coast years ago. Now, dear brothers 
and sisters of that Old Mission church I spoke 
of, and wherever else you may be found, will 
you not join with the rest of usin waging war 
against wickedness and sin wherever found? 
And may we not hope that the bull-fights, de- 
scribed below, that are held so near to that very 
old church, may soon be either stopped alto- 
gether, or made to go a little further away 
from its sacred precincts? 
BULL-FIGHTING, AND THE OLD MISSION CHURCH 

‘AT PASO DEL NORTE. 

We take the following clipping from the 

Penny Press, of Cleveland: 


FIVE BULLS TORTURED AND TWO HORSES KILLED. 


Ext Paso, TEX., Dec. 7.—Bull-fighting was a fea- 
ture of the annual festa at Juarez, Mexico, just 
across the Rio Grande from this city 

The ring adjoins the old church, ad the Mexicans 
believe in bull-fighting as firmly as they believe in 
their creed, and make it a leading feature of the 
church festivals. 

Three thousand people saw five bulls tortured, two 
horses killed. and another wounded. The first bull 
turned in c*_~ to fight. The second was not as 
big as the first, but had plenty of fight. He sent 
the toreadors behind the blinds in a hurry, and 
brought first blood by hooking one of the men in 
the hand. The three other bulls brought in made 
good fights. 

There were several narrow escapes, and two fight- 
ers were caught, but not seriously hurt. These in- 
cidents set the Mexicans to yelling frantic ally. 

Two horses were killed under one picador, anda 
third was severely hooked. The horses were blind- 
folded, and wholly de ‘pendent upon the science of 
their rider for protection from the mad rushes of 
the bulls. But the fellow handled the pike clumsi- 
ly, and utterly failed to keep off the bull, whose 
sharp horns would penetrate a horse’s side, and 
horse and rider would be thrown tothe ground. The 
picador was rescued while the infuriated bull was 
goring the horse. 

The last bull was killed by the picador at the first 
thrust of his sword, which entered between the 
shoulder-blades and cut the beast’s heart in two. 


And this, dear friends, occurred only a few 
days ago. If not exactly in the United States, 
it was gust, over the line, an easy walk from 
Uncle Sam’s domain. Truly there is a field for 
missionary work right close to our boundaries. 
I have thought best to give it, as it corroborates 
whatI said in my a in regard to lo- 
cating the arena for bull-fights so near the old 
church. 
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Butter and honey shall he eat. that he may know to refuse 
the evil, and choose the goud.—ISAIAn 7: 15. 








WE are enjoving a “cold snap” just now. 


Ilow are those bees ° 


By the time this number is in the press we 
Mr. and Mrs. A. I. R. and E. R.) expect to be 
in attendance at the North American conven- 
tion in Washington. 


We wish to call particular attention to a 
novel paper bee-escape. described in another 
column. that can be made for less than a cent 
each by anybody, and by the hundreds, with no 
other instrument than a pine stick. 


ONE of the drawbacks to the business of keep- 
ing bees is the uncertainty of the honey crop. 
Rambler, in this issue, in his comparison of the 
honey industry to that of the making of beet 
sugar, brings this out in strong contrast. 

On page 888, Dec. 1, friend Golden uses the 
expression, “in all stages down to eggs, and not 
a queen. * He meant to say, * not a queen miss- 
ing.” In correcting his manuscript, he accident- 
ally scratched out the ‘‘ missing” word. The 
word seems to have been “ missing ” all round. 
ALTHOUGH Bro. Hutchinson was severely 
criticised on account of his course in the sugar- 
honey matter, the last number of his journal 
shows that he stands fire well. Instead of * get- 
ting mad.” nothing daunted he accepts the 
criticisms in good part, and goes ahead and gets 
up an unusually good number of that already 
excellent paper, the Bee-keevers’ Review. 

WE had hoped to close the discussion on 
sugar honey in this issue as previously an- 
nounced; but as it is such a “red-hot subject,” 
and as two more of our able correspondents beg 
to be heard, the matter will have to run over 
into our Jan. 15th issue, after which time we 
must positively refuse to entertain further dis- 
cussion, at least for the present. Perhaps some 
of us “didn’t know it was loaded.” 


THAT picture of the Rambler at the World’s 
Fair,and the general remarks on matrimony, 
by the senior editor and Dr. Miller elsewhere in 
the same issue (Dee. 1). raised a perfect storm 
from the bachelors in California. We give. in 
another column. a good sample of how one 
bachelor feels. His article is not exactly a 
storm of abuse nor a how! of protest, but a 
bright, witty rejoinder, and a facetious disser- 
tation on the character of the Rambler. We 
have come to the conclusion that it is risky 
business dealing in futures, especially in the 
line of matrimony, and, and—perhaps some ,of 
our bachelor friends have felt just so before. 





FOOD AND FUEL—HOW THEY ARE WASTED. 

SoME good authority on heating dwellings 
Says that, with many of the open grates and 
fireplaces, nine-tenths of the heat goes up the 
chimney, and only one-tenth is utilized for 

warming the room. Another good authority 
states that, when we swallow our food as the 
majority of pooete do when they eat their 
meals, three-fourths of it goes off as waste, and 
only one-fourth nourishes the body. So you 
see you will really save money by eating slowly 
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and chewing your food until the machinery of 
the digestive apparatus can get — of and 
utilize every bit of it. ah 3 


CHESHIRE AND COWAN ON DIGESTION OF NEC- 
TAR, AND DIGESTION IN GENERAL. 

On page 10, Prof. Cook makes a couple of 
quotations from Thos. W. Cowan’s excellent 
work, * The Honey-bee.” in which he, Cowan, 
seems to corroborate Prof. Cook. Some time 
ago when this matter of digested nectar came 
up. Mr. Cowan sent us a letter in which he 
differed quite materially from the position of 
Prof. Cook ‘on the matter of digestion. This 
letter was forwarded at the time to the pro- 
fessor, but was by him inadvertently mislaid, 
and hence was never published. Now. if two 
such great lights hold different views on the 
subject of digestion. will it not largely modify 
the force of the quotations so far as they may 
support Prof. Cook’s position? In all of this 
discussion a great deal hinges on what we 
mean by digestion, or what definitions we may 
accept. Now, with regard to Cheshire, if we 
understand the matter correctly he does not 
support Prof. Cook’s position at all. The quo- 
tations which we herewith present from Che- 
shire’s Bees and Bee-keeping, Vol. I., were first 
pointed out by W. F. Clarke, in the Bee-keepers’ 
Review; and as they answer our purpose, we 
reproduce them here. The first one appears on 
page 60, Vol. I., and reads as follows: 

Let us now investigate in detail the stomach- 
mouth and chyle-stomach. We have already learned 
that the first of these enables the bee to store honey, 
which, although carried within her body, does not 
enter her digestive system. 

The second one, on page 65, reads thus: 

The honey-sac of the bee corresponds to the crop 
of most insects. When nectar is gathered by 
the foraging bees. it is simply held in store in this 
cavity, the processes of digestion in no true sense 
beginning until the next chamber, the chyle- 
stomach, is reached. 

To make sure we were right, we verified the 
quotations as above, and find them, as furnished 
by Mr. Clarke, to be correct, by the volumes of 
Cheshire we have. 


CUT NAILS VERSUS WIRE NAILS FOR BEE- 
HIVES; WHAT NAILS TO USE FOR DIF- 
FERENT KINDS OF WORK. 

Wer notice by the New York Tribune, that 
‘cut nails have been determined, after a gov- 
ernment test, to be superior to wire nails in 
holding power.” This verifies our personal 
experience exactly. It is a great mistake to 
use wire nails to fasten sidewalk boards to the 
runners (or stringers). If you will take notice, 
you will see that all such boards secured -by 
wire nails will show the heads of the nails 
sticking up ina few months, anywhere from a 
thirty-second to an eighth of an inch above the 
surface of the wood; but not so with eut nails. 
They never stick up unless the wood is worn 

or rotted away around them. 

A couple of years ago we owned, as some of 
our readers remember, a kicking horse. He 
took particular delight in battering the side of 
his stall, or a sort of barricade that we had 
constructed and fastened with wire nails, to 
keep the horse in the next stall from being 
kicked; but every two or three days we had to 
drive those wire nails in again, because the 
continual battering would result in leaving the 
heads of those nails sticking up from a sixteenth 
to an eighth of an inch. Unless they were 
“driven home” occasionally, the whole struc- 
ture would have tumbled down. But, drive on 
those nails as much as we would, we could not 
get the boards to“ hug” together tight. We 
had almost decided to use screws, when the 
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thought occurred to us that cut nails, from their 
wedge shape, would hold the boards together 
all right. he experiment was so simple that 
we tried it at once; and the result was, that 
that barricade stayed up without any more 
fussing with it. 

The wire-nail catalogues will give you very 
nice engravings, showing you how the cut nail 
breaks the wood, and how the wire nail simply 
passes through the grain, making a nice smooth 
round hole. All this is true to a certain extent; 
but asacut nail is wedge-shaped, the further 
itis driven into the wood, the more it draws; 
and when itis driven clear up to the head, the 
broken parts of the wood are wedged up tightly 
against the surface of the nail; and as soon as 
a hammer is applied to draw the nail out, the 
particles of wood lying against the nail begin 
to assume their former position, but can not, as 
they now have the nail to press against; and 
the harder the nail is pulled, the tighter these 
bits of wood bind, until the hammer forces 
them from their position; and this pressure is 
made much hadtler. it should be remembered, 
by the greater roughness of the cut nail as com- 
pared with the wire. 

If, for any reason, a couple of boards are 
sprung apart, wire nails will fail to draw them 
together; but a cut nail will make them * hug.” 
Now, the point is right here: That for bee- 
hives of % lumber (it doesn’t matter so much 
with Dovetailed hives) we want a cut nail that 
will make a tight, close joint—one that will 
make the edges of the board hug together. On 
account of the danger from splitting. a wire 
nail is better for ¥g¢ hive lumber. Wire nails 
are also better for use in crating; they are 
nicer for finished and all small work; and those 
not accustomed to nail-driving can generally 
use them with better success; they are also 
cheaper; but in the hands of a person more or 
less expert, the cut nails for bee-hives of % inch 
boards will be funnd to be better. The wire 
nail, although it pulls all the way, starts easily. 
A cut nail starts very hard; but when once 
started it comes easily—easier than the wire 
nail, as it pulls or binds on only two sides. 
Practical carpenters will not allow wire nails 
to be used in sheeting houses, for that very 
reason. They want a nail that starts hard. If 
it starts hard, it probably will never start. 


TRY IT, AND SEE WHETHER IT IS ALL RIGHT. 

TuERE isa certain kind of lack of faith, or, 
to call things by their proper name, there is a 
certain kind of stupidity about humanity that 
vexes me more than almost any thing else. 
When I sat down behind the bench, and used 
to repair watches, years ago, every little while 
a watch would be sent to be repaired. when it 
simply needed winding up. Sometimes the 
owner had come quite a distance, or had sent 
his watch by his neighbor, with the statement 
that it would not go. I got so used to this that 
I always applied the key the very first thing, 
to see whether the owner had not forgotten to 
wind his watch. Year after year this same 
state of affairs kept going on. Sometimes the 
owner would almost get mad. he was so sure 
he had wound it at the regular time. Fre- 
quently I would hand it back to him, witha 
remark something like this: “* Here, my good 
friend, just take your key and wind it yourself. 
Perhaps you will then be convinced.” I sup- 
pose watch-repairers are having the same 
thing to contend with, even now. But itis not 
alone the case with watches. Last week the 
cook informed me that she had no place to pour 
her slops and dishwater. Then she explained 
that she had been carrying them quite a dis- 
tance through an adjoining room toa sink in 
the wax-room. Some repairs in the latter cut 
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this off. Right by her cooking-stove is a sink 
with a proper trap, that was put in years ago, 
at considerable expense. I asked her why she 
did not use it, and she said it had been stopped 
up for the past two years. ‘‘Why, my good 
friend, you don’t mean you have been lugging 
all your slops into the wax-room for two years 

ast?’? She admitted that she had done so. 

his morning I got the plumber, with wrenches 
and tongs, and instructed him to take up the 
whole structure. and make it work, no matter 
what it cost. Now, he, like the jeweler, had 

robably learned to try things, and see, before 
1e decided they wouldn’t work. He called for 
a pail of boiling water, and, lo and behold! it 
went out in a twinkling. Another and another 
followed, and the cook was obliged to admit 
that there was no obstruction whatever. Long 
ago it did stop up, and she had to dip her slops 
out again. I can not find out why I was not 
informed of the matter promptly. Perhaps 
they thought I had too much care and worry. 
Some time ago an adjoining sewer-pipe was 
flushed very thoroughly with steam and hot 
water, and this likely cleansed out also the 
pipes of the kitchen-drain; but she had got it 
into her head that it would not work, and so 
she never tried it any more. 

A few minutes ago the vegetable-wagon was 
standing before the door, in a zero wind, while 
the driver lugged from somewhere a pail of 
water for the horse. ‘The horse stood close to 
the hydrant. ‘** Why, what in the world are you 
stopping to carry water for, boys? Isn’t that 
hydrant all right? Have you tried it?’ Why, 
no, they hadn’t tried it, but they supposed it 
was frozen up. I had been wondering why 
folks were not using our watering-trough late- 
ly; and I then remembered that, last week, 
while we were putting in the pipes to the 
greenhouse, the water was shut off from that 
hydrant an hour or.two. Somebody started the 
report that it was frozen up, and no one had 
tried it since. In the same way, a slanderous 
report starts about a neighbor. It is passed 
around from mouth to mouth, and everybody 
believes it. If you should say to one of them, 
“Why, my friend, the idea is preposterous; 
have you asked Mr. A about it?” the reply 
would probably be, ** Why, no; I have not said 
any thing to him about it. But everybody says 
it is so, and I guess it is.” 

Go straight to the man himself, and he will 
explain to you in a minute that it was simply a 
great blunder. started, probably, because some- 
body jumped at conclusions. Now, then, before 
you say the sink won’t work, or the hydrant 
won't work, or that your watch or clock will 
not go, or that your neighbor has turned ras- 
cal, do, for Heaven’s sake, take the trouble to 
see whether it is true, or only a notion that you 
and other people have got into your heads. 

A.I. R. 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 

WE have just returned from the Washington 
convention. While the attendance was not very 
large, the quality and high character of the 
discussions was of the very best. We were hon- 
ored with the attendance of four government 
officials — Hon. Edwin Willitts, the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture; Prof. Wiley, Chief 
Chemist; Dr. Riley, Entomologist; and Frank 
Benton. an assistant. The addresses from all 
four were listened to with marked attention, 
and we hope to give a report of them in our 
next. We had the pleasure of a personal inter- 
view with Prof. Wiley, the chemist whom the 
bee-journals have so severely criticised. We 
find that he is not only an able chemist, but a 
pleasant gentleman. We surely have misun- 
derstood him in the past. 
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THE GREEHOUSE, UP TO THE TIME OF GOING TO 
PRESS. DEC. 31. 

THAT automatic greenhouse ran itself all the 
while we were gone to Washington—Monday 
night till Friday night —even though the tem- 
perature was down near zero the greater part 
of the time. Not a valve was moved nor a ven- 
tilator opened. The accumulated heat in the 
ground and hot-water pipes did the business. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 
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The Cowan extractor is a gem. Frail! no one 
would think of sucha thing after seeing it; and 
the gearing and frame run very true. The work- 
manship is ?: ALBERT C. BULL. 

Chester, N. Y 


The 5% lbs. of GLEANINGS paper arrived O. K., 
and just fits my type-writer. am well pleased 
with it. I had forgotten that I had a credit on your 
books until the bill for the paper came. tell you, 
it is nice now to write copy on this long smooth 
GLEANINGS paper. A merry Christmas and a happy 
New Year to A. I. Root, the Home of the Honey- 
bees, and all its helpers. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 

Greenville, Texas, Dec. 24. 





EARLY-ORDER DISCOUNTS. 


| 
During this month the discounts for early orders | 
is 3%, applying to pages 10 to 30 of our catalogue. | 


WIRE NETTING AND FENCING. 

We have secured 98 rolls assorted widths of 3-inch 
No. 19 and No. 20 netting, which we can furnish, as 
long as it lasts, at the prices given in the table, page 
829 of the Nov. 15th No. of GLEANINGS. Shipments | 
will be made from here. We will also extend till | 
March Ist the special prices on 2-inch No. 19 netting | 
we made for shipment from here, which for 2-inch | 
No. 19, 4 ft. wide, were $3.50 per roll; 5 rolls, $17.00; 
10 rolls, $33.00; 25 rolls or more, $3.20 per roll. 


ANOTHER CARLOAD ORDER. 

We have shipped to W. O. Victor, of Wharton, 
Texas, a carload of bee-keepers’ supplies, ~ 
ing 10-frame two-story Dov. hives for comb and ex- 
tracted honey, shipping-cases, extractors, smokers, 
honey-knives, bee-brushes, sections, cartons, etc. 
Any bee-keeper in that vicinity will ‘do well to get 
his prices. Weare planning to send a carload, com- 
prising a general line of supplies, to St. Paul, Minn., | 
where they will be sold at our prices. Any of our | 
readers in that section who are interested would do | 
well to correspond with H. G. Acklin, 1024 Mississip- 
pi St., St. Paul, witha list of what you need. 





SPECIAL PRICES ON SECTIONS EXTENDED. 


We extend the special prices on sections mention- 
ed in the Nov. 15th number, through this month 
and next, unless previously recalled. The prices 
are for sections 44% square, and either 1}8, 14%, 1%, 7 
to foot wide, open top and bottom, and No. 1 white 
in quality. Th 1e special prices are $2.50 for 1000; 
$7.00 for 3000; $11.00 for 5000; or, $20.00 for 10.000. 
These prices ‘do not apply to the regular size 1% 
wide, nor to the other widths after our surplus is 
gone. We have besides, No.1 cream, 1}§ and 1% 
wide and 4% square, at $2.00 per 1000; $9.00 for 5000; 
$17.00 for 10,000, while they last. 





A NEW BOOK—THE ICE CROP. 


The O. Judd Co. have just given us a nice little 
volume, full of pictures, answering almost every | 
ae that could os be asked in regard | 

xing ice-ponds, cutting and putting away the ice, 
and saving it through summer time. First | 
talk about the ice industry, then in regard to the 
legal ownership of ice-fields; also sanitary matters. | 
They tell how to scrape off the snow most expedi- | 
tiously; give cuts of all the tools used in the great | 
ice-fields, and others, such as farmers might want | 
on their farm. Then they tell about ice-houses, 
from a little box in the barn, up to the great big 
ones; what is ice good for ? how to make ice-cream, 
lemon ice, and lots of other things that take the | 
nickels unless we make them at home with our own 
cream and our own ice. The book contains 122 
pages, 16mo, cloth, $1.00. We can furnish it at the 
above price. 


| 








KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


Our advertisement in GLEANINGS the past season 
has paid us very well. The ones for the mismated 
queens brought orders thick and fast from ‘far and 
near. We had to return some orders. It was im- 
possible to fill them all. The one for tested queens 
did as well as we expected. 

Decatur, Miss. 








| 








CLEVELAND BROSs. 


Catalogue and Price List free. 








Before placing your order for 
supplies send for our illustrat- 


BEE-KEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES. ed ¢ catalog. We are making the 
best goods at lowest prices. 


E. H. TRUMPER, manbert Mich. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


HAS NO SAG IN BROOD-FRAMES,. 


THIN FLAT - BOTTOM FOUNDATION 


Has No Fish-bone in Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 5tfd 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N. Y 


Please mention this paper. 


VANDERVORT 
COMB-FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 


itfd JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 





Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery. 


Read what J. 1. PARENT, of 
CHARLTON, N. Y., says—‘*We 
cut with one of your Combined 
Machines last winter 50 chaff 
hives with 7-inch cap, 100 honey- 
racks, 500 broad Tames, 2, 
honey-boxes, and a great deal of 
other work. This winter we 
have doubled the amount of bee- 
hives, etc., to make, and we ex- 

ect to do it all with this saw. 

t will do all you say it will.’ 
Address W. F. & 
JOHN BARNES, 545 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 

When more convenient, orders for Barnes’ Foot- 
Power Machinery may pA -_ tome. A. I. Root. 


Maple algal#The bUgal-BuSh 


PROF". sii J. COO, 
AUTHOR OF THE 
BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE, INJURIOUS IN- 
SECTS OF MICHIGAN, ETC. 


The name of the author is enough of itself to rec- 
ommend on book to almost any people; but this 
| one on Maple Sugar is written in Prof. Cook’s hap- 
piest style. It is 


IFUSELY + ILLUSTRATED,¢& 


And ali tne difficult points in regard to making the 
very best quality of a ia and Maple 8u- 
gar are very fully explain ll recent inven- 
tions in apparatus, and methods of making 
this delicious product of the farm, are fully 
¢described. 

PRICE: 38 Cts.; byl Mail. 38).Cts. 


4. IT. ROOT, Medina, ©. 
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SAFE, DURABLE FENCE; 
be LAND -O 


Pat’d by A. G. HULBERT, 
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aoold danger — 
A mane Fr00. per 

LWEONTS month and expenses sh 
The best local and traveling agents wwe every- 
where. Write at once forcircularsand choice ter- 
bert, Patentee, care of 
tive 8 ° 
it. 3. Mo. 
Factory ~ 4%, and 
prices, sent free to any who want fancy iron and 
wire work or city, cemetery and farm fences, ete. 


in writing lo advertisers please mention this paper 





300—FLORIDA 


LEATHER-BACK ITALIAN QUEENS. 


By my spec ial method of harvesting a crop, in the 
a migratory” system, I shall have 300 tested queens 
for delivery about March 2th. $10 perdozen. None 
are over 6 months old. My crop the past season from 
one yard of 42 colonies, sorte count, was 10,800 Lbs., 
and increase to 150 A. 
HUNTINGTON, "PUTNAM co., FLA. 


i ~- BEES? QUEENS, 
‘AK aarocens Sey Oe 





OMB FOUNDATION AND 
ALLAPIARIAN SUPRLIES.7% 


ETT LANAGRY Bevewt NY CHEAP 
»+SEND FOR CATALOGUE™ 


wre 


Cheap Sections! 
over at #2.40 perthousand. Address 
J. B. MURRAY. Aca, Ohio. 


As we 
close 
tions 


want to 
out Sec- 
‘arried 


f Wormy Frait 
j \\ and Leaf Blight : 
‘ of Apples, Pea fe 
Cherries, and Piums NEN 
i prevented ; also Grape Se 
and Potato Rot—b ; 
spraying with Sta hits 
Double Acting Excelsior 
Spraying Outfits. Best 
in the market. Thousands 


Fin reepouusug w this advertisement mention GLRANINGS 


800 FERRETS, a fine lot of 
Scotch Collie Pups and 
a trained bird-dog for sale. Price 
list free. N. A. KNAPP, 
Rochester, Lorain Co. 
1stfdb Ohio. 


~ TAKE NOTICE ! 


BEFORE placing your orders for SUPPLIES, write 
for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections, Bee- 
Hives, Shipping-Crates, Frames. Foundation, Smo- 
kers, etc. PAGE & KEITH, 

14tfdb New London, Wis 


Please mention this paper. 


BEE 








ROOT’S 
DOVETAILED and SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE 
W. K. BALL, 
Box 483, Reno, Nevada. 


HIVES 





SECTIONS. 


$2.50 to $3.50 per Ml. Bee-Hives and Fix- 
tures cheap. NOVELTY CO., 


6tfdb Rock Falls, Illinois. 
t#" In responding to this advertisement mention ‘+LEANINGS. 


Eastern Supply House. 


We furnish every thing used in the apiary, and 
at bottom prices. Ilfustrated circular free. 


L..J. STRINGHAM, 92 Barclay St., N. Y. 


Muth’s~ 
Honey ~ Extraetor. 


Square Glass Honey~Jars, 
Tin Buckets, Bee-~hives. 
Honey~Sections, &e., &e. 
Perfection Coid-Blast Smokers. 


APPLY TO 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 


8&—Send 10-ct. stamp for “Practical Hints to Bee-keepers.” 
Please mention this paper. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. Unsurpassed Honey Market. 
BATTERSON & CO. Responsible, Reliable, 
Commission Merchants. and Prompt. 





21-20db 


18tfdb 


AVE MONEY.—Send to J. P. H. Brown, Augus- 
ta, Georgia, for his price list of supplies. Hives 
and foundation at wholesale rates. 4tfdb 


HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR. 


_— a 2 Thousands in Suc- 
cessful Operation. | 


SELF-REGULATING. 
\ Guaranteed tohatcha 
as larger percentage of 





Lowest priced t 
First class 
Hatcher made. 


Circulars Free, 
GEO. H. STAHL, Pat. & Sole Min ee on 








tk Piease mention GLEANINGS. 2 ‘9b 


A Four-Color Label for Only B 
Cts. Per Thousand. 


Just think of it! we can furnish you a very neat 
four-color label, with your name and address, with 
the choice of having either *‘comb”’ or “extracted ”’ 
before the word *honey,’’ for only 75 cts. per thou- 
sand; 50 cts. per 500, or 30 cts. for 250, postpaid. The 
size of the label i is 2% x1 inch—just right to go round 
the neck of a bottle, to put on a section, or to adorn 
the front of a honey-tumbler. Send for our special 
label catalogue for samples of this and many other 
pretty designs in label work. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 
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Pat’d by A. G. rerrt 3 
$t.Louls, Mo- 2g 



































in writing lc advertisers please mention this paper 


JAN. 1. 


ONLY hang oy ane. 
‘he cost 


®TAND. y- OF NERS «2 
told denge Te 
cay. onto and pre he a 


The gon and traveling agents wanted every- 
where. Write at once Pa circulars and choice ter- 
ritory; address A. G. H 71a Patentee, ee od 


ry Catalogue with G8. Lo designs 
prices, somt free to any who want fancy iron and 
wire work or city, cemetery and farm fences, ete- 


21 20b 








300—FLORIDA_ 
LEATHER-BACK ITALIAN QUEENS. 
By my spec ial method of harvesting a crop, in the 
* migrator y’’ system, I shall have 300 tested queens 
for delivery about March 2uth. #10 perdozen. None 
are over 6 months old. My crop the past season from 


one yard of 42 colonies, spring count, was 10,800 Lbs., 
SMOKERS. SECTIONS, 
»SEND FOR CATALOGUE- 


and increase to 150 A. F. BROWN, 
HUNTINGTON, PUTNAM co., FLA. 
iN CoMB FOUNDATION AND, 
ALLAPIARIAN SUPPLIES.<77 
Cheap Sections! 
over at #2.0 perthousand, Address 


BEES: QUEENS, 
ET ELANAGAN Bae ¢ HEAP 
J. B. MURRAY. Ada, Ohio. 





re 


want to 
out Sec- 
carried 


As we 
close 
tions 


A Wormy Fruit : 

j \ and Leaf Bight 

P ot Apples, Pears, 
Cherries, and Piums “Sag 
prevented ; also Grape Som 
and Potato Rot—b: 
spraying with St alts 
Double Acting Excelsior 
S; praying Outfits. Best 
in the market. Thousands 
in use. Catalogue, describ- 
ing. a ane insects norions ny 


WA. STAHL, Quiney 1" 


Fin respouuuiuy w this advertisement mention GLEANING3 


80 FERRETS, a fine lot of 
Scotch Collie Pups and 
a trained bird-dog for sale. Price 
. list free. N. A. KNAPP, 
— —s Rochester, Lorain Co. 
—_ 18tfdb _ Ohio. 


~ TAKE NOTICE! 


BEFORE placing your orders for SUPPLIES, write 
for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections, Bee- 
Hives, Shipping-Crates, Frames, Foundation, Smo- 
kers, etc. PAGE & KEITH, 

14tfdb New London, Wis 


Piease mention this paper. 
ROOT’S 





BEE 
DOVETAILED and SUPPLIES 
HIVES FOR SALE 
WwW. K. BALL, 
Box 483, Reno, Nevada. 





_ SECTIONS. 


$2.50 to $3.50 per MI. Bee-Hives and Fix- 
tures cheap. NOVELTY CO., 


6tfdb Rock Falls, Illinois. 
{2 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


Eastern Supply House. 


We furnish every thing used in the apiary, and 
at bottom prices. Ilfustrated circular free. 


I..J, STRINGHAM, 92 Barclay St., N. Y. 


Please mention this paper. 


~~~. Muth’s~—~ 
Honey - Extractor. 


Square Glass Honey~Jars, 
Tin Buekets, Bee-~hives. 
Honey~Sections, &c., &e. 
Perfeetion Cold-Blast Smokers. 


APPLY TO 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 


&—Send 10-ct. stamp for “Practical Hints to Bee-keepers.” 
lease mention this paper. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. Unsurpassed Honey Market. 
BATTERSON & CO. Responsible, Reliable, 
Commission Merchants. and Prompt. 





21-20db 


18tfdb 


AVE MONEY.—Send to J. P. H. Brown, Augus- 
ta, Georgia, for his price list of supplies. Hives 
and foundation at wholesale rates. 4tfdb 


HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 


E IMPRO 


EXCELSION INCUBATOR. 


Thousands in Suc- 
ceaatul Operation. | 
an 


SIMPL 
SEL F. REGULATING. 
Guaranteed to hatcha 
larger percentage of 
fertile eggs,at less c eat, 
than any <4 tt ee 
Send $c. for for Tikes Catalog. 
ire 





Lowest priced t 
First class 
Hatcher made. 


GEO. H.STAH 


rs Free, 
» Pat. & Sole Mt, ‘Quincy, Il. 








ft Piewce wention GLEANINGS. 2 ‘9db 


A Four-Color Label for Only 15 
Cts. Per Thousand. 


Just think of it! we can furnish you a very neat 
four-color label, with your nume and address, with 
the choice of havi ing either * *‘comb”’ or “extracted ”’ 
before the word “honey,”’ for only 75 cts. per thou- 
sand; 50 cts. per 500, or 3 cts. for 250, postpaid. The 
size of the label is 24x1 inch—just right to go round 
the neck of a bottle, to put on a section, or to adorn 
the front of a honey tumbler. Send for our special 
label catalogue for samples of this and many other 
pretty designs in label work. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 
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1892 GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


A Grand Success. New Cowan Reversible 
Honey-Extractor. 


May be Reversed without Stopping the Machine. 


Strong, well made in every respect, light, and of conven- 
ient size. The can is but little larger than that of the 
Novice. The gear is beveled, and covered by an iron shield, 
and the crank outside the can. Frank MeNay, of Mauston, 
Wis., a bee-keeper who produces tons and tons of extracted 
honey, says of it: 

After carefully examining and trying the Cowan extractor, I 
have failed to find a weak pers, and I do not hesitate to say that 
it is the best extractor made, both in regard to convenience and 
durability, and I shall replace all of my five machines with the 
Cowan as soon as possible. 

It is indorsed also by J. F. MeIntyre, an extensive ex- 
tracted-honey producer in California; by W. Z. Hutchinson, 
Dr. C. C. Millér, Dr. A. B. Mason, and others 


_ Price all Complete, Japanned and Lettered, for L. Frame, $10. 
=== a A. 1. ROOT, MEDINA, OHniI0. 











ABC OF A NEW BOOK ON 


STRAWBERRY:+ CULTURE. ‘Tomato Culture, 


Plant Growing, 
A ¢ BOOK # FOR # BEGINNERS. 


AND 
High Pressure 

BY T.. 8S: TERRY. 
This is Terry’s latest and best work, and has re 








Gardening in 
ceived some very high words of praise. Who that : General. 
keeps bees does not also have a little garden-patech? Price 35C; By Mail, 40C. 


7 y “ar ‘aise in i i st luscious mn 

If you would learn to raise in * that most luscious lo get your tomatoes started, more or less garden- 
of all fruit, the strawberry, with the best results, | jng under glass must be done, as you are probably 
you can not be without this litthe book. Even if | well —_ Well, when you can manage Ra toma- 
, Se ee : i » better | tO.under glass, you are ready to manage almost any 

you don t grow strawberries you will be the etter other vegetable crop; therefore we regard the to- 
for reading it. Pages one-half size of this. Fully | mato book as one of the most valuable if not the 
llustrated; 144 pages. Price 35c; by mail, 40c. most a of any work on raising plants and 
vegetables that require protection from the frost; 
A. 1, ROOT, MEDINA, O. | and whether the protection is to be in the fall of the 
year, or the middle of the winter, or in the spring 

months, you will find the tomato book full of the 


latest and most modern appliances for giving pro- 
tection at the smallest expense. Of course, a part 
of it bas already appeared in GLEANINGS; but prob- 


ably considerably more than half will be found new 
to our readers. 


BEE-HIVES. 4.1. ROOT, Medina, 0. 


After much experimentation, and a 
-areful study into the paint question, TYLER 
we offer a mixed 


Paint Prepared Especially for Bee-Hives. FLOUR RECEPTACLE. 


It will not Chalk or Flake off. 


We guarantee it to be free from adulterants, 
such as whiting, barytes, lime, and other sub- 
stitutes that do not add to the enduring quali- 
ties of the paint. Our paint is made of strictly 
pure lead, strictly pure zinc, and genuine French 
cher of about equal proportions, mixed in pure 
linseed oil. It is generally recognized that there 
is no pigment more permanent than French 
cher; and this, combined with zine and lead, ; ; : 
makes a most durable combination. The re- . high enough to allow a pan to 

- : is es . iii. Te ye placed under to catch the flour 
sultant tint is a pale straw color. Price: Pint, as you turn the sifter-crank. You thus get the flour 
0c; quart, 50c; half-gallon, 85c; gallon, $1.60. | as you want it, already sifted, and without getting 
Half a gallon will coversten No. 1 Dovetailed | it on your sleeve, as is often the case when you dip 
hives two coats. it from a barrel or bin. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina,O. | A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 





We still have some of these ver 
useful household articles on hand, 
which we can furnish at $2.50 each 
for the size holding 50 lbs, of flour, 
or $2.00 for the 25-lb. size. A crate 
of 6 of the 50-lb. size for $12.00. 
We use these receptacles in our 
homes, and find them very handy. 
The cut shows how they are used. 
We hang them on the pantry wall, 
right over one end of the shelf, 
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Elegant 


Calendar 


Free 


For 1893. 





of the American Bee-Keeper will receive 


a 


ae 


nc 


Every bee-keeper asking for our new 


Illustrated Catalogue of Suppiies, anda c py 


a 


fine calendar free. They are worth send- 








ing for. 
Samples of the FALCON SECTION 


(finest ever made), for 2c stamp. Address, 


W. T. Falconer [lfg. Co., 


Jamestown, = = = = a 


me Fi 


o* 


152-2. LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY- BEE, Revised. 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1.40: BY EXPRESS OR FRE!ICHT WITH OTHER COODS, S/.25. 
By its copious indexes, by its arrangement in numbered paragraphis, inc iptiog reference numbers op any 


question in bee culture, any information can be instantly found. 


s book is the most com 


plete treatise on bee-keeping yet published. 4 FRENCH Enrricn JUST ISSUED. 


27s DADANT’S COMB FOUNDATION. 


More than Ever. Better than ever. Whclesale and Retail 








Acknowledged the “‘ Standard ”’ by our Leading Competitors. 


It is kept cry ale by Messrs. T. G. Newm: in & Son, 
Chicago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati. O.; 
don, Dowagiac, Mic h.: O. G. Collier, F: \irbury, 


G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O.;_ E. 


Red Oak, Ia.; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Go ula, 


Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; C. H. 


kesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, W is. . 4 
Hi. M. Cook, 78 Barclay St., N. ¥ : Ol iver Fie 


Vernon. Js.: C. Hertel. Preohurg 


Til k 
bott, St. Joseph, Mo.; J.M. pe Wetumpka, 
Ala.; bos Be Gercice & COey irantiord, Ont., 


Can.: Pige& Keith. New London, Wis. 


Son, Nappanee, Ind., Berlin Fruit- box. Co.. 
[tis thx Best, and guaranteed every inch equal acelin All dealers who have tried 
their trade every year. 





Heights, O.; Jas. Reynolds, Poughkeepsie, Se F: 
L. Hanssen, Daven”>*rt, la.; Theilman, Theilman 
ton, Minn.; G. K. By spbard, ‘Fort Wayne, Ind.; T.H 
Strickler, Solomou City, Kan.; E. C. Eaglesfield, 
Berlin, Wis.; Walter §&. eaten. Indi: Re Ind.; 


Martin & Co. 1141 15th St. Denver, Col. D. Lewis 
& Son, Liaw: thes, Kaun.3 F C. Reel Le Bue ur, Minn.; 
Mrs. J. N. Heater, Colu mbus, Neb.; Buckeye Bee 
Supply Co., New Carlisle, O.; Levering Bros., Wiota, 


Ia.; G. Dittmer, Suse" Wis.; John Rey, East 
Saginaw, Mich., D. S. Jenkins, New Whatcom, 
Washington, J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, Ma- 
rion Co., lowa, Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 


it have increased 


SANIPLES, CATALOCUE, FREE TO ALL. SEND YOUR ADDRESS. 


We also muke a specialty of cotton and silk tulle of very best grade 


for bee-veils. Wesupply A. L. Root 


and others. PRICES VERY LOW. SAMPLES FREE. 


Smokers, Honey Sections, Extractors, Tin Pails for Honey, etc. Instructions to Beginners with 
Circular, Free. OISCOUNTS ON ALL GOODS UNTIL SPRING. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co.., Ill. 


Please mention this paper. 














